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Salaries of Top Personnel 
Executives and Their Assistants 


SALARIES OF TOP PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 
range from about $6,000 per year, for 
companies with under 500 employees, to 
over $33,000 per year for companies with 
over 10,000 employees, according to the 
results of a recent survey by the Bureau 
of National Affairs of its panel of 160 
personnel and industrial relations of- 
ficials comprising a representative cross- 
section of industry. These ranges and 
the figures cited below are based upon 
replies received from slightly less than 
half of the Panel members. Where appli- 
cable, the salary figures include bonuses. 
Broken down by size of company (num- 
ber of employees) the salaries of top 
personnel executives are as follows: under 
600 workers, $3,600 to $13,000, median 
salary $6,000; 500-999, $5,100 to $15,000, 
median $7,500; 1,000-1,999, $5,148-$14,- 
500, median $9,600; 2,000-2,999, $8,000- 
$25,000, median $12,000; 3,000-4,999, $10,- 
000-$20,000, median $16,000; 5,000-9,999, 
$15,000-$24,000, median $21,000; over 
10,000, $17,500-$50,000, median $38,000. 
The salaries of first and second as- 
sistant to the top personnel executive, 
again broken down by company size, are 
as follows: under 500, salary of first 
assistant, $2,400-$8,500, median $4,000; 
500-999, first assistant, $3,000-$6,500, 
median $4,450, second assistant, $3,400- 
$5,000, median $4,000; 1,000-1,999, first 
assistant, $3,300-$10,000, median $5,200, 
second assistant, $3,500-$7,860, median 
$5,250; 2,000-2,999, $5,000-$15,000, median 
$6,000, second assistant, $3,000-$9,000, 
median $5,500; 3,000-4,999, first assistant, 
$5,700-$12,000, median $7,500, second as- 
sistant, $5,000-$7,500, median $5,850; 
5,000-9,999, first assistant, $4,800-$12,000, 
median $9,500, second assistant $4,800- 
$10,200, median $7,000; over 10,000, $12,- 
000-$20,320, median $13,000, second as- 
sistant $9,000-$18,000, median $10,000. 
Although based on a different sample, 
the BNA figures for average salaries re- 
flect generally higher incomes currently 
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for personnel executives than those re- 
ported in a survey made early in 1951 by 
Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Nelson (see 
PERSONNEL, July, 1951). 


Reading Improvement Programs 
Bring Results 


THE FACT THAT MOST EXECUTIVES have by 
no means realized their potential abilities 
in reading—an important part of almost 
every manager’s job—is borne out by the 
results obtained from reading improve- 
ment programs in such companies as 
Johnson & Johnson (see PERSONNEL, 
Sept., 1951), International Harvester, 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Illinois 
‘Central Railroad, and Spiegels, Inc. 


At International Harvester, for ex- 
ample, an average increase in reading 
speed of over 200 per cent, as well as 
improved comprehension and memory, 
was reported by 24 executives who re- 
cently completed a rapid reading and 
perception training program. The pro- 
gram used by International Harvester 
was specially designed for the company 
by the Institute for Advanced Reading 
and Perception, a division of the Chicago 
College of Optometry. The average in- 
crease scored by the group was from 297 
to 943 words per minute. 

At the outset of the program, each 
member of the group was given an initial 
battery of diagnostic tests to determine 
the level of his starting skills. The train- 
ing itself consists of 16 two-hour sessions, 
each session providing practice and train- 
ing in the various skills which make an 
efficient reader. 

Numbers, phrases, sentences, basic 
forms and scenes are flashed on a screen, 
gradually increasing in speed from 1/5 of 
a second to 1/100 of a second, thereby in- 
creasing perception abilities and speed 
of recognition. This is the same tech- 
nique used by the Armed Forces in its 
aircraft recognition training program. 
The starting point is two-word phrases 
with final sessions requiring the repro- 





duction of five-word sentences. Digital 
recognition is increased from 4 digits at 
1/5 of a second to 7 digits at 1/100 of 
a second. 

Another training instrument used is 
the Reading Accelerator, which develops 
rhythm and coordination of eye move- 
ments. This instrument prevents regres- 
sions and forces the subject to read at 
a rate set by a sliding panel which grad- 
ually covers the print at a given speed. 

One of the most popular training de- 
vices is the series of films developed at 
Harvard University. There are 16 films, 
each of which tells an interesting story, 
varying in speed from 250 words a 
minute, with the eye forced to pick up 
two words at a time, to 675 words per 
minute, with the eye forced to pick up 
five words at each fixation. 


Poor Communication Wastes 


Engineering Manpower, Survey 
Shows 


AN ESTIMATED 60 PER CENT of the poten- 
tial managerial talent of engineers is 
being lost to industry today, as a result of 
poor communications between engineers 
and top management, according to a sur- 
vey by the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. The study covered 350 
industrial companies employing some 
50,000 engineers.* 

Virtually all (99 per cent) of the com- 
panies surveyed have ‘engineers in top 
executive positions, with the engineering 
executives reporting directly to the presi- 
dent in 48 per cent of the companies. 
However, only 34 per cent of the com- 
panies have any planned program of in- 
formation and indoctrination to prepare 
engineers for future managerial leader- 
ship. The survey report shows that 88 per 
cent of the companies questioned seek the 
opinions and suggestions of their engi- 
neering people on matters of general 
management. Eighty-six per cent of the 
companies receive requests from their 
engineers for information on management 
policies. Despite this interest in commu- 


* How to Improve Engineering-Management Com- 
munications. National Society of Professional En- 
ee 1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 

. C., 1952. 45 pages. $2.00. 
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nication on the part of both top manage- 
ment and its engineers, 63 per cent of 
the companies provide no special publica- 
tions or communications channels for 
engineers and, in general, the line-of-su- 
pervision is the most widely used single 
channel for getting management messages 
to engineers. That this single method of 
communication is not adequate is reflected 
in the fact that nearly half the companies 
stated that they were not satisfied with 
their present methods of communication. 
It was learned that a few large com- 
panies, each employing over 2,000 engi- 
neers, do the best job of communicating 
with their engineers. Small organizations 
were also found to do a good job of in- 
tegrating their engineers into manage- 
ment. However, the large percentage of 
medium-sized to large firms who employ 
the majority of engineers were found to 
lack the close engineering-management 
relationship necessary for the best utili- 
zation of their engineering manpower. 


Executives and Foremen Disagree 
On Supervisors’ Problems 


EXECUTIVES AND FOREMEN don’t see eye to 
eye on the major problems confronting 
supervisors today, according to the results 
of a recent survey by the Research Insti- 
tute of America. The survey shows that 
supervisors feel their fourth most serious 
problem is “working under pressure,” 
while their bosses rank it thirteenth in 
a list of topics on which they would like 
to see their foremen given guidance. 
“Of course, there are many areas of 
agreement in the preferences and inter- 
ests of the two levels of management,” 
the Institute observes, “but the points of 
difference cut across the basic areas of 
supervisory concern—human relations, 
administration, economic education.” 
Identical questionnaires were answered 
by 2,000 executives and a similar number 
of supervisors, covering the subjects they 
considered most important for the latter. 
Both areas of management gave a high 
rating to the problem of building initia- 
tive among work forces. But the survey 
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also reveals that only 65 per cent of those 
on the top level feel their supervisory 
personnel need guidance on how to get 
along with the boss, while among super- 
visors, almost 80 per cent feel thay need 
it. However, as the Institute points out, 
this is not unexpected, because a subor- 
dinate is more concerned about his rela- 
tionship with his superior than the latter 
is likely to be. 

In addition to the topic of working 
under pressure, here are four other im- 
portant subjects on which there was sig- 
Rificant variation between front-line and 
higher management as indicated by the 
gurvey: 

1. “How to give orders. How do you 
get willingness to execute them? What 


about energetic and accurate perform- 
ance?” This subject was ranked first by 
top management, fifth by supervisors. 
2. “How to read employees’ minds. The 
supervisor should know what’s eating the 
employees; symptoms of mounting irrita- 
tion; their understanding of policies, in- 


Structions, assignments—and most im- 
portant, how to draw out employee re- 
actions and suggestions.” This was rated 
first by supervisors, fourth by higher 
Management. 


3. “How to watch costs. Top manage- 
ment does it always. How can supervisors 
do it in their own departments?” Man- 
agement rated this one third, supervisors 
put it in seventh place. 


4. “Business finance. Where the com- 
pany gets its money—sales, financing 
from private leaders; what it does with 
its money—labor, material, and equip- 
ment costs; profits and where they go.” 
Top management ranked this topic tenth, 
while supervisors put it way down in 
twentieth place. 


The survey also uncovered an interest- 
ing difference in attitudes between com- 
mercial firms and industrial companies 
on the problem of office costs. From the 
reaction as indicated in the survey, it 
would seem that the white-collar super- 
visor has a much keener desire to grapple 
with cost problems than his supervisor 
attributes to him. “The figures suggest 
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that the time is long overdue for a cost 
campaign in the office as well as the fac- 
tory,” the Institute observes. “This is one 
situation in which management attitudes 
require examination.” 

The Institute survey concludes by de- 
claring that the “failure to think alike 
is not evidence of a communications 
breakdown—though that may be a factor 
in some companies. Even with the best 
interchange of information and opinion, 
supervisors are bound to develop their 
own unique set of values because they are 
subject to a distinctive set of pressures, 
different from higher management’s.” 


Industrial Relations Research 
Group to Meet May 2-3 


THE REGULAR SPRING CONFERENCE of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
convening for the first time in New York, 
will be held this year on May 2-3 at the 
Hotel New Yorker. The program, which 
is comprised of individual presentations 
and panel sessions, will be devoted to the 
following subjects: Some Unsolved Prob- 
lems of Industrial Relations; Where is 
American Labor Going in the Next Dec- 
ade?; Managerial Revolution and the 
Laboristic Economy; Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and the Preservation of Social Val- 
ues; Full Employment—The Challenge 
and the Problem; Is the Increase in 
World Productivity Being Translated 
into Improvements in Living Standards? 





APPROXIMATELY 88,000 EMPLOYEES and 
former employees are potential share- 
owners of the General Electric Company, 
as a result of their participation in the 
company’s Employees’ Savings and Stock 
Bonus Plan. Under the plan, begun in 
1948, employees purchasing U. S. De- 
fense Bonds receive a bonus of GE stock 
amounting to 15 per cent of the cost price 
of bonds purchased by payroll deductions. 
Actual ownership of the stock is con- 
tingent upon leaving the bonds with the 
company for five years following the end 
of the year in which they were pur- 
chased. More than 38 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total employees made purchases 
under the plan in 1951. 





Principles and Procedures in 
Evaluating Performance 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


American Institute for Research 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Samples of actual performance are the most objective means of rating a worker, 
and this is the rationale of the “critical incident” technique of evaluation which 
Dr. Flanagan discusses in this article. Furthermore, it is pointed out, this rating 
method is fairer to the employee and easier for the supervisor. Dealing in facts rather 
than opinions, setting up realistic procedures which supervisors will actually use, 
and, what is most often neglected in rating programs, making provision for effec- 
tive use of results—these are the essentials of successful performance evaluation. 
This article is adapted from a paper originally presented at an industrial-relations 
conference sponsored by the University of Michigan. 


AS BACKGROUND for the discussion of 
principles and procedures in evaluating 
performance, it appears desirable to ex- 
amine both the aims and assumptions 
underlying the collection of data. In 
order to have a common basis for dis- 
cussing the subject a description will be 
given of the assumptions on which the 
material which follows is based. First, 
personnel must be evaluated in terms of 
their performance on the job. It is 
desirable to relate this evaluation both 
to the psychological nature of the indi- 
vidual and also to predicting how he 
will perform in the future. It must be 
recognized, however, that we have no 
means of discovering the real individual 
except by examining samples of his per- 
formance. The second assumption is 
that the only sound basis for predicting 
how an individual will perform in the 
future is to examine what he has done 
in the past. 

In recent years, considerable progress 
has been made in developing standard 
samples, called tests and examinations, 


as procedures for evaluating individuals 
and making predictions about their 
future performance. Such standard 
samples of performance ordinarily re- 
quire individuals to solve the same prob- 
tems under very similar conditions. 
When the samples are selected in such a 
way that they are re:evant, important, and 
representative, they can be very useful 
in personnel work. However, examina- 
tions are only limited samples and sel- 
dom deal with the typical performance 
of the individual in a real situation over 
a long period of time. The task of evalu- 
ating typical performance is complicated 
and difficult, because in most situations 
there are not many individuals doing 
exactly the same job. Even if the per- 
sonnel department had a complete record 
of everything an individual had done 
and a description of all the factors in 
the situation bearing on his performance, 
it would be extremely difficult to make a 
fair comparison of one man with anoth- 
er. In the end, the personnel depart- 
ment would probably have to find some 
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similar tasks which the two men had 
been called on to do and compare the 
relative merits of the results obtained. 


OBJECTIVES 


Merit rating is obviously a very com- 
plicated and difficult problem, and many 
have thrown up their hands and said that 
it was impossible to get a fair and de- 
pendable system of personnel perfor- 
mance. Under these circumstances, it 
might well be asked, “Do we really need 
to evaluate the performance of per- 
sonnel?” 

There are many reasons for collecting 
and using such data—some quite general 
and some fairly specific. The need for 
this type of data depends on a particular 
Situation in a specific organization. For 
purposes of the present discussion, six 
uses of information concerning personnel 
are presented. The first three of these have 
to do with the employee himself—his 
development, his assignment, and _ his 
morale. The fourth and fifth are admin- 
istrative in nature and refer respectively 
to his promotion or elimination from the 
organization. The sixth is quite differ- 
ent. It is the long-range objective of 
providing a criterion measure of success 
as an employee to be used in research 
projects, which, over a long period of 
time, can be expected to provide im- 
provements in selection, training, and 
measuring the proficiency of personnel 
in an organization. It is difficult to say 
which of these aims is the most impor- 
tant to a particular company, but cer- 
tainly examples could be cited where 
lack of information in each of these six 
areas was a serious source of inefficiency. 

Let us review these six objectives 
briefly. 


1. Employee Development 


Employee development refers both to 
the day-to-day training and supervision 
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of the employee by his supervisor and 
also to his long-range development 
through training programs and the culti- 
vation of special interests and abilities. 
In most companies this is an extremely 
important point, because it is quite diffi- 
cult to get rid of employees whom we 
regard as undesirable. The company 
must make do as well as it can in the 
long run with the employees it has. 
Therefore, it is extremely important that 
these employees be developed to the 
fullest possible extent. Many studies have 
shown that very few individuals are 
working up to their maximum potenti- 
alities. Although the requirements for 
effective performance in many jobs may 
appear to be quite simple and the de- 
mands on the employee quite limited, 
experience has shown that by proper de- 
velopment of the employee his value to 
the company can be very greatly in- 
creased. One evidence of this is the 
success of some suggestion systems. 


2. Employee Assignment 


Again, the second objective refers not 
only to the employee’s day-to-day assign- 
ments within his present department and 
his utilization by his supervisors but 
also to his assignment on a long-range 
basis for purposes of both increasing 
present effectiveness and also increasing 
the potential effectiveness of the organi- 
zation through providing needed experi- 
ence for potential leaders. “The right 
man in the right job” has been a slogan 
of many successful organizations. To 
obtain the information necessary for 
matching personnel and jobs in an effici- 
ent manner is certainly a major goal for 
our personnel departments. 


3. Employee Morale 


Employee morale has both an immedi- 
ate and local significance and a long- 
range organization-wide significance. It 
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has been demonstrated over and over 
again that one of the most important 
factors in an employee’s morale is to 
know where he stands with his super- 
visor. This also ties in with the earlier 
two objectives, in that knowing that his 
supervisor is interested in his develop- 
ment and assignment in a manner which 
will be of greatest value to him as well 
as to the organization will increase his 
feeling of security and desire to do a 
good job as part of the work group. The 
employee must have confidence in the 
system by which he is evaluated and 
assigned. High morale can be main- 
tained only if the employee believes that 
he is being evaluated in a fair and ob- 
jective manner for administrative pur- 
poses and that the company is genuinely 
interested in his development. 


4. Employee Promotion 


It is of great importance to the com- 
pany that those employees of exceptional 
ability be promoted to the key positions 
at the higher levels. One of the dominant 
trends in current social organizations 
is the tremendous increase in the power 
of a few individuals. Not only must key 
company executives be of high quality, 
but they must be the very best available 
because of the enormous responsibilities 
which have been and will be thrust upon 
them. If the best individuals are to be 
developed and promoted to the positions 
of major responsibility, they must be 
identified early and their advancement 
accelerated. 


5. Employee Elimination 


Just as there is a great need for care 
and system in selecting the top execu- 
tives, there is a similar need for eliminat- 
ing the “dead wood” and the trouble 
makers. In most companies there is a 
probationary period during which it is 
relatively easy to eliminate an employee. 
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Therefore, a precise and accurate system 
needs to be available for identifying 
these individuals who will be undesirable 
employees and getting rid of them before 
they become more or less permanent 
members of the working force. 


6. Employee Research 


Only if a valid criterion measure of 
success is available can personnel prac- 
tices be improved. No leader, no matter 
what his innate capacities, can produce 
results without thorough knowledge of 
his men. Similarly, only through con- 
trolled research can the factual informa- 
tion be built up which is additive and 
which permits the organizational policy 
to be firmly grounded in established 
knowledge. 

The great importance of the objectives 
listed and the great difficulty in obtaining 
the information necessary for carrying 
them out have resulted in numerous ef- 
forts to develop procedures for obtaining 
this information. Most of these efforts 
have been concerned with trying to de- 
velop a better rating system. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


, Elsewhere I have discussed some at- 
tempted remedies to current rating situa- 
tions.! Similar materials have been pre- 
sented by Mahler,” Bittner,® and Tiffin.‘ 
Without discussing these in detail, let us 
merely note in passing that rating-scale 
procedures have a number of shortcom- 
ings which can be only partially and inad- 
equately patched up by available reme- 


1 Flanagan, J. C., “A New Approach to ey 
Personnel”: PERSONNEL, July, 1949, Vol. 26, No. 1, 
pp. 35-42. 

2 Mahler, W. R., Twenty Years of Merit Rating, 
on York, American Psychological Corporation, 
194 

® Bittner, R., Chapter II, 
Merit Rating Procedure,” 
Supervisory Performance, 
Association, 1950, pp. 20-34, 


‘ Tiffin, J., Chapter I, “Merit Rating: Its Validity 
and Techniques,” in Rating Employee and Super- 
visory Performance, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1950, pp. 11-19. 


, ‘Developing an Employee 
in Rating Employee and 
American Management 
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dies. For purposes of the present discus- 
sion, it seems desirable to outline the 
present approach to evaluating employees’ 
performance in terms of three fundamen- 
tal points: (1) Get specific facts rather 
than general opinions. (2) Fit the proce- 
dures to the supervisors you now have 
rather than to hypothetical ideal supervi- 
sors. (3) Make provisions for using the 
results now, instead of filing them for 
future reference. Each of these points 
will be discussed briefly. 


1. Facts Versus Opinions 


Very few people would argue that 
opinions are more desirable than facts. 
However, many say that facts are difficult 
if not impossible to establish. Although 
they may be difficult to get, it appears 
that we can’t get along without them. 
There is no adequate substitute for the 
actual facts of an employee’s perfor- 
mance. Since this problem is so funda- 
mental, so superficially obvious and yet 
so universally disregarded, it may be 
well to discuss it a little more fully. 

Systematic compilation of the facts 
has paid off in a number of somewhat 
related fields. As the first example, let 
us consider the field of accident analysis 
and safety. Here we find that effective 
safety programs have been based not on 
the opinions, hunches, and impressions 
of supervisors and experts but rather on 
careful tabulations of the facts regarding 
each accident which happens in a plant. 
On the basis of such systematically or- 
ganized facts, administrative policy can 
be developed and specific actions regard- 
ing training programs, equipment 
changes, and personnel can be made. 

A similar area is that of records of 
maintenance work. Companies have 
found it essential to collect accurate rec- 
ords of all equipment failures so that 
these can also be analyzed and appropri- 
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ate action taken. Another example is the 
experience of certain large sales organi- 
zations where specific factual reports re- 
garding each major sales contact have 
been found invaluable as a source of 
data to analyze and interpret. By using 
facts regarding sales in place of opinions 
provided at some later date by some 
salesman or sales supervisor, very sub- 
stantial increases in the effectiveness of 
the sales organization have been possible. 

Perhaps the best example of insistence 
on facts is in production records. Few 
companies would think of relying on the 
opinions of managers and supervisors 
with respect to such a point as whether 
or not a particular department was turn- 
ing out a satisfactory volume and quality 
of products. Here again top manage- 
ment has found that it pays to insist 
on getting the facts even though these 
are frequently difficult to establish. Simi- 
larly, we must have the facts regarding 
the personnel in our organization. The 
question is, how can we get them objec- 
tively and efficiently without making 
major changes in our administrative and 
staff organizations? 


2. Actual Versus Ideal Supervisors 


It would be relatively simple to out- 
line an ideal procedure which would 
fulfill all our aims when carried out by 
some hypothetical ideal group of super- 


visors. In spite of all the recent effort 
in improving the selection, training, and 
development of supervisors, they still ap- 
pear to have the limitations and short- 
comings that characterize most people in 
our society. Let us take a quick in- 
ventory of some of these limitations be- 
fore we approach the problem of develop- 
ing practical procedures for their use. 


A. Supervisors have complex aims or 
goals. It would be an ideal situation if 
all supervisors were interested solely in 
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the improved efficiency and increased 
production of the organization and in 
the fair and objective evaluation of each 
of the individuals under them. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. Without 
trying to list all the motivations which 
influence the ratings of a particular sup- 
ervisor, let us remember that friendship, 
self-protection, and the desire to be well 
thought of operate at all levels. 


B. Supervisors forget. No one can 
remember everything, and without a 
classification and record system most 
of the factual information gathered by 
the supervisors will be forgotten before 
it is utilized. 

C. Supervisors don’t notice. The fact 
that a supervisor is in the same room 
or working along with or receiving ma- 
terials from a particular employee does 
not mean that he will make relevant 


observations on either the quality or 
quantity of the work done by the indi- 


vidual. It is well established that super- 
visors, like all human beings, can be in 
a situation without observing or noting 
many of the facts in that situation. Su- 
pervisors are frequently so preoccupied 
with their own ends and schedules that 
they fail to notice important aspects of 
the work of their subordinates. 


D. Supervisors don’t always know 
what is important. Unless supervisors 
are given a large number of specific 
facts regarding on-the-job behavior which 
they can analyze systematically and care- 
fully, they are unlikely to know the 
really critical aspects of the work which 
their subordinates do. They need to be 
given a set of the critical requirements 
for a job in a simple form so that they 
can be classified readily as they are 
observed. 


E. Supervisors need standards. The 
standards of many supervisors vary so 
much that factual reports about perfor- 
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mance are impossible unless some effort 
is made to provide all supervisors with 
uniform standards. In order for these 
standards to be objective, the type of 
judgment required of the supervisors 
must be relatively simple. The simplest 
and therefore most objective type of 
judgment is that of “sameness.” Judg- 
ments of “sameness” with respect to 
quantitative data are the most objective, 
providing that the quantities are well 


defined. 


F. Supervisors are busy. The typical 
supervisor has so many things to do that 
he is unlikely to get around to doing 
those things which are not attached to 
important consequents. If a supervisor 
is asked to make a report of exceptional 
occurrences in his department at unspeci- 
fied intervals, it is very unlikely that 
many reports will be turned in. 

Unless the merit-rating system is based 
on a clear recognition of such limita- 
tions of supervisors, it is almost cer- 
tainly foredoomed to failure. The dis- 
cussion of some of the counterparts in 
terms of positive abilities and aims of 
the supervisor will be given along with 
the outline of the specific. procedures 
which it is believed are essential for a 
good system for evaluating performance. 


3. Current Utilization Versus 
Future Reference 


The last of the three fundamental 
points regarding the evaluation of per- 
formance is that data which are merely 
accumulated and not utilized are worth- 
less. The plan and the program for 
utilization must be an integral part of 
the system. Information needs to be 
collected in such a way that rapid and 
accurate decisions based on the indi- 
vidual’s past performance on the impor- 
tant phases of his job can be made 
easily when needed. Frequently, exten- 
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sive data are collected and then the de- 
cisions are made in another place with- 
out reference to them. To avoid this, 
plans must be made with respect to the 
utilization of the information regarding 
the employee’s performance for not only 
one or two of the objectives of these 
data but for all of them. 


PROCEDURES 


The procedures to be used in setting 
up a practical employee-evaluation pro- 
eedure will depend on many specific fac- 
tors in the local situation. These will 
include especially the relative importance 
of the six aims listed as reasons for 
obtaining employee-performance data. 


Another factor will be the specific per- 
Sonal qualities, training, and background 
of the supervisors. The program for use 
of the results also will have an important 
_ on the development of procedures 


r getting the information originally. 
To examine some specific programs, the 
feader is referred to reports by Preston,® 
Weislogel,® and Nagay.? However, there 
are certain general principles which are 
of fundamental importance in establish- 
ing these procedures and these will be 


discussed briefly. 


1. The Job Must Be Adequately Defined 


People cannot give accurate reports 
unless they know precisely what they are 
supposed to report on. The definition of 
the job should be comprehensive and 
based on a systematic survey of an ade- 
quate sample of representative personnel. 


5 Preston, Harley O., The Development of a Pro- 
cedure for Evaluating Officers in the United States 
Air Force, Pittsburgh, American Institute for Re- 
search, July, 1948. 


® Weislogel, Mary H., Procedures for Evaluating Re- 

search Personnel with a Performance Record of 
Critical Incidents, Pittsburgh, American Institute 
for Research, June, 1950. 


™Nagay, John A., Field Tryout of a Procedure for 
Evaluating the Proficiency of Air Route Traffic 
Controllers, Washington, D. C., CAA Division of 
Research, August, 1950. 
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Considerable success has been obtained 
in defining jobs in terms of their critical 
requirements as established by means of 
the critical-incident technique. 


The critical-incident technique con- 
sists essentially in the collection of re- 
ports of behaviors which were critical 
in the sense that they made the differ- 
ence between success and failure in the 
observed work situations. These critical 
incidents must represent actual observa- 
tions of on-the-job behavior. The super- 
visor reporting the incident must know 
the aims or objectives of the activity of 
the worker. Unless it is quite clear to 
him just what the worker is trying to 
do, he cannot judge whether or not the 
worker is successfully doing it. More- 
over, the supervisor must be provided 
with a clear criterion of whether or not 
an incident is critical. 


The incident is ordinarily accepted 
as a critical one only if in the super- 
visor’s judgment it related to an impor- 
tant aspect of the work and included be- 
havior which is outstandingly effective 
or ineffective with respect to the specific 
situation. The question of importance 
can be answered in terms of the effects 
of the action, such as gains or losses, in 
terms of dollars or hours or products. 
Long-range as well as short-range con- 
siderations should be included. 


Of course, the supervisor must be com- 
petent to make judgments regarding the 
work performance of the employee. If 
this is not the case, there is no point 
in collecting information from supervi- 
sors, but experts competent to make such 
judgments must be brought in. Us sally, 
the supervisor is the most competent 
judge of the effectiveness of the worker’s 
performance under his supervision. 

The incidents must be collected in 
such a way that reporting is accurate. 
Ordinarily, this can be accomplished by 
collecting only recent incidents. In 
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some situations, because of limitations 
noted, it will be necessary to indicate 
what is desired and have the supervisors 
direct their attention to the performance 
of the workers under their supervision so 
that the relevant data are collected at 
the time rather than reported from 
memory. 


These data must be carefully analyzed 
and organized into a simple coherent 
outline of the major aspects of the job. 
It is important that the definition be de- 
tailed enough so that reports will be spe- 
cific regarding the type of failure or 
outstanding effectiveness of the individ- 
ual. On the other hand, they must not 
be so specific as to put too much burden 
on the recall by the supervisor of a very 
complicated classification system while 
he is making his observations of the day- 
to-day work performance of his em- 
ployees. The two major criteria in de- 
termining the basis for the classification 
of incidents utilized in this definition 
are, first, naturalness and simplicity for 
the purposes of the supervisors observ- 
ing and recording the data and, second, 
summarization for effective use of the 
data. 


An example of the collection and pre- 
sentation of information on the require- 
ments of a job is shown in the accom- 
panying pair of charts (Exhibits 1 and 
2) on Item 15, Initiative.® 


2. Reports Must Be Based on 
Observations of Performance 


The second basic requirement of an 
effective procedure is that the reports 
must be based on actual observations of 
work performance. As indicated, the 
attention of the observer must be directed 
toward the important requirements of the 


8 Flanagan, John C., and Miller, Robert B., Hand- 
book for the Performance Record for Production 
Employees, Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1951. 
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employee’s job. Even if the job is well 
defined, ratings on the important aspects 
of the job based on only casual observa- 
tions and general impressions are rela- 
tively worthless. The inadequate basis 
for most ratings is best illustrated by the 
fact that, regardless of what qualities a 
rater is asked to appraise, he usually 
comes forth with the same answer. He 
has a vague notion of the general level 
of effectiveness of performance, based in 


- many instances on irrelevant factors and 


reputation—which is his sole basis for 
making the detailed evaluations he is 
frequently called on to report. 


The fact that two supervisors agree as 
to the general excellence of a particular 
employee is usually not an adequate test 
of the dependability of these data. Or- 
dinarily, such agreement reflects a con- 
sensus arrived at by pooling impressions 
in casual conversation and indicates con- 
sistency of reputation rather than a real 
agreement on performance based on in- 
dependent observations. In most situa- 
tions, it has been found that if an em- 
ployee is transferred from one depart- 
ment to another and no report of his 
quality of performance in the first de- 
partment is sent forward, there is very 
little agreement between the two depart- 
ments as to whether or not he is a good 
employee. 

In two recent situations in which pre- 
liminary attempts were made by com- 
pany personnel to define jobs in terms 
of reports of critical incidents, the pro- 
ject had to be abandoned because the 
supervisors said they didn’t observe these 
employees at work a sufficient amount 
of time to note any outstanding or in- 
effective incidents. In many situations, 
on-the-job supervision is practically non- 
existent. Unless either the man on the 
job or the products of his efforts are 
carefully observed by some responsible 
and competent evaluator, there can be 
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Work Habits and Attitudss 


15. INITIATIVE 


Did the employee show initiative by obtaining information on 
job problems and by taking appropriate action? 





The employee was ineffectivs because he: 


Failed to plan work when ~! 
necessary, Cl | 


Failed to obtain tools until 





need arose. 
Failed to point out defective a 
parts or operation. 





Failed to take action in an lage 
emergency. 


— 


Sample Incidents: 











"Several carpent2rs were trying to put up a scaffold for paint- 
ing some work. They couldn't work out 2 plan so that all of 
them would do a part of the work acting es a team." 


"A welder was asked to go out to a shed and do a repair job. 
Instead of taxing several kinds of welding rod with hin, he 

just took one, which was, of course, the wrong kind;so he had 
to come back. He had to make another trip back for a file." 


"An operator was letting parts go by which were obviously of 
thse wrong size and shape, belonging to a different assembly. 
The operator said that she noticed it, but didn't feel she had 
to do anything about it." 


"A machine operator (who, by the way, had removed a safety 
guard) was cut slightly by a chip of throw metal. While he 
was nursing his cut, his machine kept running end chewing up 
material. His neighbor, standing nearby, did nothing to stop 
the machine or seve the material." 











EXHIBIT | 
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Work Habits and Attitudes 
15. INITIATIVE 


Did the employee show initiative by obtaining information on 
job problems and by taking appropriate action? 





The employee was effective because he: 


a. Planned efficient ways of doing work. 
Stocked materials and tools 
ahead of time, 

Prepared work arsa, machine 
in advance. 

Volunteered for more respon- 
sible tasks. 

Voluntzrily did work in ad- 
dition to that expected. 
Pointed out defscts on the 
line. 











Sample Incidents: 








"An inspection scale man organized his work in such a way that 
no other inspectors ars nesded in this department. He requires 
very little supervision." 


"An operator, lead-burning class, doing his regular operation on 
assenbly conveyor, called to foreman that his operation was run- 


ning out of stock. This possibly prevented assembly line down 
time." 


"A grinder operator who is assigned a battery of grinders to 
clean at the end of the shift saw that by using this clean up 
time to finish his grinding he would bs able to leavs the grind- 
er open for the next shift. He made other arrang3inents to get 
the machines cleaned." 


"A helper in the department assumed the responsibility of the 


operator and suggested a different-type lead control which vas 
latsr installed." 


"A utility inspector analyzed his motions the first day so as 
to save time and energy and whipped the job the first day." 





EXHIBIT 2 
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no possibility of obtaining valid evalua- 
tions of performance. Under circum- 
stances where direct observations are im- 
possible, it becomes necessary to rely on 
appraisal by means of standard samples 
since typical performance cannot be 
evaluated. 


3. The Performance Observed Must 
Be Evaluated, Classified, and 
Recorded 


Not only must observations of the im- 
portant characteristics of the employee be 
made, but the performance observed 
must be evaluated, classified, and re- 
corded if these observations are to be of 
real value. Memory is uncertain at best, 
but with the many demands made on the 
typical supervisor, it is quite impossible 
for him to retain the facts of a particular 
Situation in such detail that he will be 
able at some later date to evaluate and 


classify these facts and indicate their 
contribution to the over-all evaluation of 
the employee. The supervisor must know 
what he is looking for, have predeter- 
mined standards with which to evaluate 
what he sees, have a simple and easily 


remembered framework in which to 
Classify these observations, and record 
them before so much time has elapsed 
that they slip from memory. If on-the-spot 
evaluation and classification are done, 
the supervisor’s task is simplified. He 
needs only to remember the employee’s 
name and the classification of the par- 
ticular behavior observed. This permits 
periodic recording rather than immediate 
on-the-spot recording. 

For such a system to be effective, the 
definition of the job in terms of the 
specific job requirements must be well 
known to the supervisors. This suggests 
that the classification system be closely 
related to the job and simple enough 
to be easily learned by all supervisors. 
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The supervisors must be competent to 
evaluate the employee’s performance. It 
is important that both the evaluation and 
classification be made at the time when 
all the facts are available to the super- 
visor. At a later time it will frequently 
be impossible to make a factual decision 
because the supervisor failed to note or 
cannot remember some of the relevant 
facts. 


Is it possible, if the supervisor has 
classified and evaluated the observations 
in his mind at the time they occurred, to 
utilize them six months or a year later 
in making his periodic report on the 
employee’s effectiveness? Recent  re- 
search results indicate that it is not. 
Foremen recording results for hourly 
wage workers reported twice as many 
critical incidents when they recorded 
them once a day as when they recorded 
them only once a week. Records made 
at the end of two weeks included only 
about a fourth as many incidents as did 
the records kept on a daily basis. It 
appears that in this type of situation 
many of the incidents are quickly for- 
gotten. There is some evidence that at 
higher levels, where the incidents have 
more lasting consequents, it is possible 
to remember them longer. Research 
workers were found to remember the im- 
portant actions of their professional as- 
sistants quite well for as long as a month. 
The recording interval is something 
which should be adapted to the specific 
situation, giving consideration to the 
types of incidents observed, the number 
of persons supervised, and the qualifica- 
tions of the personnel doing the super- 
vising and reporting. 

An illustration of the type of blank 
which permits rapid and efficient enter- 
ing of observations made by the super- 
visor is shown in Exhibit 3. This is a 
section of the 16-item form, The Per- 
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PERFORMANCE RECORD 
WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


13. Response to Departmental Needs 





}2 


1 


| 





eee 


3 





| 
| 
| 








a. Tried to get others to slow down, refuse 
tasks; b. Criticized equipment, facilities, 
methods unnecessarily; c. Was unwilling to 
perform work beyond his assignment or re- 
sponsibility; d. Refused to pass along his idea 
for an improvement. 


14. Getting Along with Others 





A. Tried to get co-workers to accept new 
rate, job, etc.; B. Increased his efficiency 
despite co-workers’ resentment; C. Accepted 
extra work in spite of inconvenience; D. Ac- 
cepted more difficult jobs; E. Suggested im- 








proved production procedures. 














15 


| |_ 
| 6 
| 


(* 








a. Became upset or angry over work; b. 
Quarreled with fellow employees; c. Criticized, 
annoyed co-workers; d. Bossed co-worker; 
e. Interfered with equipment of another; f. 
Refused help to co-worker. 


15. Initiative 








A. Remained calm under stress; B. Kept 
temper under provocation; C. Helped co- 
worker at inconvenience to self; D. Avoided 
friction by tact, consideration; E. Assisted 





fellow employee needing help. 











| 6 
| 





a. Failed to plan work when necessary; b. 
Failed to obtain tools until need arose; c. 
Failed to point out defective parts or opera- 
tion; d. Failed to take action in an emergency. 


16. Responsibility 


A. Planned efficient ways of doing work; B. 
Stocked materials and tools ahead of time; 
C. Prepared work area, machine in advance; 
D. Volunteered for more responsible tasks; 
E. Voluntarily did work in addition to that 
expected; F. Pointed out defects on the line. 





13 





2 | 3 14 


| 
| 








a. Passed up chance for more training; b. 
Passed up chance to learn more about the 
job; c. Gave misleading, incorrect instruc- 
tions; d. Poorly directed work in foreman’s 
absence. 


A. Got additional information on his job, de- 
partment; B. Took additional outside train- 
ing; C. Got information on improving work; 
D. Planned a schedule for others; E. Trained, 
instructed other employees; F. Got coopera- 
tion between employees. 





EXHIBIT 3 
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formance Record for Production Em- 
ployees.® 


4. Observations Must Be Summarized 
and Integrated 


The final requirement is that the obser- 
vations must be summarized and _ in- 
tegrated. Even detailed observations of 
the important requirements for the em- 
ployee’s job will not be of great value 
unless the observations are summarized 
and integrated so that they will be of 
Yalue in making administrative decisions 
and be available for use in connection 
with development, assignment, morale, 
and research purposes. 

For practical purposes, lengthy de- 
oo descriptions of everything an in- 

ividual did during a given period are 
of little value. If each specific incident 
fas been evaluated and classified these 
data become much more useful. How- 
--@ver, they are still too complete and un- 
wieldy to be useful for many purposes. 
Although any summary is certain to lose 
some data and must be regarded as a 
compromise for the sake of simplicity 
and ease of use, most of the people who 
are to utilize the data are so busy that 
they cannot summarize and integrate the 
information in such a way as to make 
the best possible comparison for each 
situation. 

The simplest type of summary is a 
numerical score. Such numbers have 
real advantages and are to be preferred 
whenever they are appropriate. However, 
a single number does not provide much 
information for employee development 
or for many of the other uses for which 
employee-performance records are re- 
quired. In some instances, a profile 
summarizing performance in a few main 
areas is very useful. For certain other 
* Flanagan, John C., and Miller, Robert B., The 


Performance Record for Production Employees, Chi- 
cago, Science Research Associates, 1951. 
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purposes, as detailed a record as possible 
of the employee’s actual performance is 
desirable. 


PROGRAM FOR USING DATA 


Unless definite plans are made for the 
use of the data collected, the perfor- 
mance-evaluation program will almost 
certainly fail. Let us consider each of 
the needs for performance data in turn 
and discuss definite methods of includ- 


ing them in a general program using 
these data. 


1. Employee Development 


In many companies, employee devel- 
opment is a responsibility of the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor. If a pro- 
cedure for evaluating performance such 
as that described is adopted, the super- 
visor has an objective record which was 
made by the employee to discuss with 
him. Inherent in the system is the idea 
that the employee should know exactly 
what is expected of him, and it is the 
supervisor's responsibility to clarify the 
requirements and acceptable standards 
on the job for him. Similarly, the su- 
pervisor should discuss available oppor- 
tunities in the company with the em- 
ployee and assist him in preparing plans 
for training and development along ap- 
propriate lines. This is usually best ac- 
complished by means of regularly sched- 
uled conferences between the employee 
and supervisor. The objective record of 
his performance with respect to each of 
the critical requirements of the job is an 
invaluable aid in these conferences. 


In addition to the immediate super- 
visor, the personnel department should 
be interested in the development of em- 
ployees with special reference to long- 
range programs and plans for training 
courses. Factual records of the perfor- 
mance of the employees are essential to 
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those members of the personnel staff 
working on such problems. The prin- 
cipal criterion in determining what rec- 
ords are essential is that of having the 
relevant facts when important decisions 
are to be made. For many purposes, 
summary data are all that are required 
in the personnel department. These 
summary data should be in convenient 
and usable form. Experience suggests 
that it is undesirable to collect and file 
detailed information centrally because it 
is thought that it might be used at some 
later date. Unless there are current plans 
for the use of such data, it is unlikely 
that it will be collected in such a way 
that it can be of later use. 


2. Employee Assignment 


Many assignments are available within 
most departments, and the foreman needs 
to have specific performance data at his 
finger tips rather than accessible only by 
spending long hours going over detailed 
records. One of the most useful ways to 
make such data available is to have spe- 
cific forms on which the results of the 
conferences between the foreman and 
employee are recorded. This form should 
indicate the employee’s preferences in 
the matter of assignments and the recom- 
mendations of the foreman regarding 
such preferences. This same form should 
also contain data regarding long-range 
individual plans for training and develop- 
ment for special types of work. A copy 
of these plans should be in the files of 
the personnel department as well, if they 
are to take an active part in the recruit- 
ment of individuals for training for 
special jobs in other departments. 


3. Employee Morale 


It is of great importance that the em- 
ployee know where he stands with his 
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supervisor, and it is therefore very de- 
sirable that the objective record of his 
performance during recent months be 
discussed with him at periodic intervals. 
In most instances, this would include 
showing him his actual record, or a sum- 
mary of it, and discussing the record in 
a positive and constructive manner. The 
employee should be convinced that his 
supervisor is trying to help him to 
achieve his own ends as well as improve 
his value to the company. The employee 
also needs to be convinced by periodi¢ 
company policy statements and by the 
record of actions taken by the company 
that the company regards the individual 
as an important participating partner in 
its activities. 


4. Employee Promotion 


One of the most important functions 
in any organization is the identification 
of special talent. Both the supervisors 
and the personnel department should 
periodically review the personnel in their 
department and make a record which is 
available both to them and to the per- 
sonnel department of those individuals 
who have performed in such an outstand- 
ing manner that they should be promoted 
to positions of greater responsibility as 
soon as the opportunity presents itself. 
The individual should know that his 
record is being constantly evaluated in 
a fair and impartial manner with a view 
to giving him as much responsibility as 
he is capable of assuming. It is im- 
portant that the personnel department 
be informed of the records of outstand- 
ing individuals so that full advantage 
may be taken of their capabilities. There 
need to be both a file and a systematic 
review of these records in the personnel 
department. 
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5. Employee Elimination 


In most situations, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to eliminate employees after the pro- 
bationary period has passed. Of course, 
if a proper job of selection has been 
done, there should not be much need for 
elimination. Certainly during the proba- 
tionary period there should be provisions 
for a systematic review of the records 
of all new employees and a definite 
fecommendation should be made by the 
foreman and forwarded to the personnel 
department regarding the retention or 
elimination of each new employee. Usu- 
ally it is desirable to have the foreman 
make at least two such reports during 
the probationary period. 


6. Employee Research 


' If objective data are available regard- 
ing employee performance, they become 
an important source of information for 
Use in making comparisons, evaluating 
specific programs, and developing prin- 
Giples. A summary of the records in 
two similar departments will provide an 
immediate basis for comparing the pro- 
Gedures used in the two departments. If 
the performance records are maintained 
in such a manner that they only partially 
fulfill the requirements of objectivity and 
factualness intended, it may be necessary 
to use several departments for each 
comparison or to alternate the factors 
being studied within the departments. 
Specific new procedures such as training 
programs, changes in lighting, or other 
modifications can be evaluated in terms 
of the performance records. They also 
provide a source of developing selection 
requirements and for establishing specific 
job requirements. Lastly, they provide 
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measures of each individual’s perfor- 
mance which can be compared with his 
attributes as determined at the time of 
employment so as to improve selection 
and classification procedures. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the basic considerations 
as outlined above will be reviewed for 
emphasis. The first essential of a good 
procedure for evaluating performance is 
that facts rather than opinions should be 
collected, classified, and recorded. Suc- 
cess in each job needs to be clearly de- 
fined, and records of incidents which 
were actually observed should replace 
ratings on poorly defined traits. The 
second point of importance is to make 
the procedures so that they are usable 
and practical for present supervisors. 
They should be designed not for some 
hypothetical group of ideally qualified 
observers but for human beings of the 
type we can expect in current supervisory 
jobs. Thus the need is for a practical 
system to be used in the typical working 
situation by present personnel. The third 
and last of the basic considerations is 
that provisions must be made for using 
the results effectively. Unless such actual 
use is built into the system, the records 
will be of little value no matter how 
carefully they have been collected. 


The development of a system for evalu- 
ating performance based on these con- 
siderations presents a number of practi- 
cal problems. These problems will be 
difficult in many situations, but their 
solution is necessary if management is 
to obtain the kind of factual data regard- 
ing the employee’s performance which is 
essential to effective use of personnel. 
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A different approach to the evaluation of personality characteristics for selection 
purposes is presented in this article. Under the qualifications investigation method, 
information concerning a man’s ability and personality is obtained from his supers 


visors, colleagues, and subordinates. Thus the appraisal is based on his performance 


under normal working conditions rather than in the artificial situation of tests and 


interviews. This article details the basic principles of the qualifications investigation 


as well as the methods of collecting and evaluating the information. 


THE SEARCH for better methods of person- 
ality evaluation continues because of the 
fundamental importance of such evalua- 
tion in selection. A plethora of new 
techniques and modified versions of old 
techniques has recently become available, 
but the search continues. The qualifica- 
tions investigation method described in 
this paper is fundamentally different from 
other methods in that it involves evalua- 
tion based on performance in a normal 
work environment rather than in the ar- 
tificial situation of tests or interviews. 
The qualifications investigation in- 
volves obtaining, through personal inter- 
views with present and former super- 
visors, colleagues, and subordinates, de- 
scriptions and evaluations of the behavior 
and performance of the person being 
considered for an executive position. Pre- 
sented below are the principles that 
should be followed in conducting a quali- 
fications investigation and the advantages 
and disadvantages of this method. 
Though little validation data are avail- 


able, the assumptions behind this method 
seem to justify the feeling that it is a 
sound method for the evaluation of per- 
sonality characteristics. 


Basic Principles 


The principles that should be observed 
to obtain the greatest validity for this 
method are: 

1. The period of time covered by the 
evaluations should be at least 10 years 
to be certain that all possible facets of a 
person’s personality are taken into con- 
sideration. Certain flaws in personality 
structure do not appear often and, there- 
fore, limiting observation to a brief pe- 
riod may conceal significant information. 
Presumably, for the majority of people, 
most if not all personality characteristics 
will be revealed by an inquiry covering a 
10-year period. 

2. Related to the above principle is 
the principle of breadth—that is, obtain- 
ing information from persons who have 
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seen the candidate in a variety of situa- 
tions. Thus it is suggested that informa- 
tion be obtained from superiors, col- 
leagues, and subordinates, and, for those 
persons who have had extensive contacts 
outside their own organization, informa- 
tion should be obtained from these out- 
side sources as well. 


3. In general, the information col- 
lected should be obtained in terms of de- 
scriptions rather than evaluations. Each 
person contacted should be asked to cite 
Specific actions. This will avoid unre- 
liable evaluations arising from the dif- 
ferent standards of the persons furnishing 
the information’ and those resulting from 
the different situations in which the per- 
gon has been involved. In other words, 
in the preliminary phases of this investi- 

ation, the information obtained should 
descriptive rather than evaluative, 
though this does not bar obtaining evalu- 
@tions for the purpose of furnishing in- 
Sight into the descriptions. 


' 4. To the greatest extent possible, the 
information should be obtained in face- 
to-face interviews rather than in writing 
or by telephone, though the latter two 
methods might be used as a supplement 
to reduce the great expense of qualifica- 
tions investigations. The personal inter- 
View is the best method because it en- 
ables the investigator to ask specific ques- 
tions based on the comments of the per- 
son furnishing the information. 


5. Basic to the success of the investiga- 
tion process as a selection method is the 


Sh addition to the obvious factor of personality 
clashes, the following possible biases should be con- 
sidered: (1) The administrator’s attitude toward a 
technician being considered for an administrative 
post may be heavily influenced, negatively or posi- 
tively, by his technical ability; (2) the frequent 
antagonism between line and staff personnel may 
prejudice their respective opinion of each other; (3) 
the frequent antagonism between headquarters and 
field personnel, and personnel at different echelons, 
may prejudice their respective opinions of each 
other; (4) the fast operator may antagonize the 
slower employee and vice versa; (5) the intellectual 
person may dislike the “salesman” and vice versa; 
(6) the worker influenced by precedent may dislike 
the innovator and vice versa; and (7) older em- 
aa may dislike younger employees of equal or 

igher grade, while younger employees may be im- 
patient with older employees. 
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clear formulation of the types of informa- 
tion needed for the particular job or jobs 
being filled, or for the particular person 
being investigated. In other words, dif- 
ferent questions will be asked in filling 
different types of executive positions, and 
questions most appropriate to the particu- 
lar position should be formulated in ad- 
vance. These questions should, of course, 
be based on the requirements and the en- 
vironment of the particular job, the situ- 
ation of the organization which has the 
vacancy, the background of the persons 
being considered, and the characteristics 
of the present members of the executive 
team. 


6. If the person being considered for 
the vacancy is already employed by the 
organization, it is much more effective to 
obtain information from records which 
have been carefully built up over a long 
period of time. This means foresight 
on the part of ‘the organization in de- 
veloping information useful for this pur- 
pose. 


7. The information that is obtained 
should be evaluated on the basis of a sys- 
tematic rating method rather than on an 
informal reading of the mass of data ob- 
tained from this type of investigation. 
Inevitably, a thorough investigation of 
the type described will lead to a number 
of contradictory findings which can be 
resolved only by systematic analysis. 
Probably the best way of presenting the 
data is in profile form on a rating chart 
which, in addition to the rating, provides 
for a brief narrative statement justifying 
and explaining each rating. 


8. This type of investigation and the 
evaluation process should be conducted 
by highly competent persons who are 
as near to the level of the executive posi- 
tion being filled as possible. It can be 
contended that the value of this selection 
process bears a direct relationship to the 
quality of persons obtaining and evaluat- 
ing the information. 





THE QUALIFICATIONS INVESTIGATION 


Overcoming Disadvantages 
of the Method 


As the above comments indicate, there 
are a number of possible disadvantages 
to the qualifications investigation tech- 
nique, but it seems highly likely that 
most of these disadvantages can be over- 
come by skillful administration. 

First, the persons giving the informa- 
tion may be biased, because of either 
their own personality structure, their own 
lack of ability, or the fact that their ob- 
servations of the person being rated were 
made in unrepresentative situations.? In 
addition, the information given may be 
a stereotype which is unrepresentative of 
the individual being judged. Following 
the principles suggested above should help 
overcome these factors, though the possi- 
bility that they may occur should be fully 
appreciated. 

Second, the person may have been 
evaluated on factors not relevant to the 
position for which he is being considered. 
For example, he may now be employed as 
a technician. The persons interviewed may 
provide detailed information on his tech- 
nical ability which may be irrelevant if 
the man is being considered for an execu- 
tive position. Therefore, it is strongly 
urged that the types of information that 
are relevant be determined beforehand. 
Even if the person is not now in an ex- 
ecutive position, he will be revealing 
many characteristics which are relevant 
and which can be obtained by appropriate 
questioning. His work methods, his abil- 


2 One of the sources of difficulties with this method 
is well described in the following letter received by 
the United States Civil Service Commission in re- 
sponse to a request for information on a person 
being considered for employment. The respondent 
provided the information and then said: “In furnish- 
ing this information, I am not unmindful of Mat- 
thew 7.1, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ Also, 
Romans 14.4, ‘Who art thou that judgeth another 
man’s servant?’ I am also not unaware that ‘to err 
is human.’ I am also not quite positive whether 
those with respect to whom I committed error have 
enough of the spark of divinity so that they will be 
able to forgive. They may judge me as I judged 
them. Therefore, I hope that the information fur- 
nished will be considered probably true instead of 
absolutel correct.” (From Employee Bulletin, 
United States Civil Service Commission, IV, Decem- 
ber 20, 1950, p. 6.) 
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ity to get along with colleagues, his prac- 
tical mental ability, his sense of humor, 
his physical vitality, his quick-wittedness, 
and his interests are pertinent character- 
istics and will be displayed even in a 
technical job. 

Third, this method is expensive, but 
its expense can be somewhat reduced by 
the effective use of telephone inquiries 
and written communications as a substi- 
tute for part of the personal inquiry. The 
written and telephone communications 
will never be as effective as personal in- 
quiries, but they may make it possible to 
acquire substantial additional informa- 
tion at very little extra expense. 

Finally, the evaluation of the informa- 
tion that is obtained is highly subjective, 
though this factor can be controlled by a 
systematic rating plan involving the par- 
ticipation of several different persons. 
The data can be presented in numerical 
terms, but they are probably most valu- 
able qualitatively. 


Value of Colleague’s Opinions 


It is interesting to note that even a 
poet has taken cognizance of the quali- 
fications investigation method. In the 
poem, “The ’Eathen,”* Kipling describes 
the use of this method for supervisory 
selection in the British Army in the fol- 
lowing way: 

The cruel-tyrant-sergeants they watch 
im ’arf a year; 

They watch ’im with ’is comrades, they 
watch ’im with ’is beer; 

They watch ’im with the women at the 
regimental dance, 

And the cruel-tyrant-sergeants send ’is 
name along for “Lance.” 


In a thorough study in the military 
corps, ratings by colleagues were found 
to be the most valid among all the meth- 
ods surveyed for predicting combat lead- 
ership ability. It is natural to expect 


® Rudyard Kipling in Charles Townsend Copeland, 


ed., The Copeland Reader, 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926, p. 990. 
Stanley B. Williams and Harold J. Leavitt, “Group 

pinion As a Prediction of Military Leadership,” 
on of Consulting Psychology, XI, 1947, pp. 


New York: harles 
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that many aspects of a person’s person- 
ality are better observed by his colleagues 
than by his superiors, and it is not sur- 
prising that persons at the same echelon 
in the same organization can judge ef- 
fectively the merits and demerits of other 
persons performing the same type of 
work. Though in most cases it will not 
be possible to obtain ratings in a formal 
way, colleagues’ opinions of a candidate 
for an executive position should be a 
highly important factor. 


Selecting Administrative Personnel 


Bingham has described in a compre- 
hensive manner the advantages of cumu- 
lative records for the purpose of identify- 
ing future executives from among present 
employees.® He said: 


Within the ranks of government employees, 
it would seem that a good deal might be 
done to facilitate the uncovering of poten- 
tial administrative talent by encouraging 
supervisors to notice and to record on serv- 
ice ratings specific instances of unusual be- 
havior indicative of the abilities sought. 
When a great number of these notations of 
specific behavior have been accumulated, 
their true significance can be ascertained 
by checking them against records of sub- 
sequent progress, in the same way that the 
items of a short-answer examination are 
validated. This is a slow, laborious kind of 
research, but the outcome should serve to 
supplement the findings from biographical 
studies of administrators and from behavior- 
istic comparisons of what highly successful 
and less successful administrators actually 
do. The conclusions from such studies 
would point the way toward significant ex- 
periments in selecting and also in training 
administrative aides. 


Evaluating Conflicting Opinions 


Some of the problems of the qualifica- 
tions investigation are well illustrated in 
the case of two professors who provided 
information on a student of theirs in 
connection with his consideration for a 
junior executive position. One professor 
provided entirely derogatory information 
about the candidate, who had an under- 
8 Walter Van Dyke Bingham, Administrative Ability, 


Its Discovery and Development, Washington, D. C.: 
Society for Personnel Administration, 1939. 
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graduate degree in engineering and was 
in attendance at the time at a school of 
business administration. This professor 
noted that he had no particular interest 
in the course he was taking and seemed 
to have a low level of ability. A second 
professor noted also that the student was 
not interested in his particular course, 
but mentioned as well that the reason 
for this lack of interest was the highly 
specialized interest of the candidate in 
one particular phase of administration 
which was outside the scope of both pro- 
fessors’ courses. The first professor’s 
comments taken literally would be mis- 
leading, while the comments of the sec- 
ond professor are highly valuable in 
terms of the general consideration of the 
person and his specific consideration for 
a particular type of work. This example 
is illustrative of the need for getting in- 
formation from a number of different per- 
sons. Contradictory information will be 
obtained and there is a need for sophisti- 
cation in evaluating the information. 


Advantages of the System 


It would seem that the qualifications 
investigation described is an indispen- 
sable part of an executive selection pro- 
gram because of its positive advantages 
and despite its possible disadvantages. 
It provides an opportunity for measuring 
the whole man in natural circumstances 
and shows directly how he adjusts to his 
environment. If the method is too ex- 
pensive to apply to all candidates, it 
would seem that various tests can effec- 
tively reduce the original group of ap- 
plicants to a limited number and that this 
limited number can be investigated as a 
final check in the selection process. In 
addition to its other virtues, this method 
is undoubtedly the best one for determin- 
ing the type of job appropriate for a 
particular individual, in addition to its 
use for the evaluation of general over-all 
ability. 





The “Third Dimension’’ of 
Organization 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
University of Southern California 


While organization charts indicate the formal structure of hierarchy within a 
company in the traditional terms of length and width, they do not show what the 
author terms the “third dimension” of organization—the degree to which decision- 
making actually is delegated. However, as Dr. Pfiffner makes clear, it is this dimen- 
sion which makes the other two meaningful from the standpoint of management 
effectiveness. He presents here a thought-provoking analysis of this important element 
of organization and of the structural and psychological factors affecting ability and 


willingness to delegate. 


ALTHOUGH organizations have tradition- 
ally been charted in the two dimensions 
of length and width, new concepts and 
methods in social psychology have in- 
troduced a third dimension—the social 
dimension—which calls for an entirely 
new type of charting.’ This does not 
gainsay the usefulness of organization 
charts which, in terms of length and 
width, outline the formal structure of the 
organization. (Length refers to the num- 
ber of horizontal levels from top to bot- 
tom; width has to do with the over-all 
span of supervision or control. An organ- 
ization with relatively few levels and 
comparatively large span of supervision 
has been referred to as a “flat” organiza- 
tion?; presumably an organization with a 
large number of levels and shorter span 
of control could then be called “tall” or 
1 For sociometric organization charts, see Carroll L. 
Shartle, “Leadership and Executive Performance,” 
PERSONNEL, March, 1949, pp. 370-380; C. G. 
Browne, “The Concentric Organization Chart,” 


Journal of Applied Psychology, Dec., 1950, pp. 
375-377. 
Worthy, “Factors Influencing Employee 
Harvard Business Review, Jan., 1950, 
Jol. 28, pp. 61-69; also consult ‘“‘Problem for the 
Ae hy ce,” Fortune, April, 1951, Vol. 43, pp. 
78, 151. 


pyramidal.) But there is a third ele- 
ment which is largely psychological in 
nature—namely, delegation and/or de- 
centralization. These two are linked to- 
gether here into one “dimension” be- 
cause it would seem that both are 
achieved or not achieved by the same 
mental or psychological processes. In 
other words, when an administrator de- 
centralizes, he also delegates. Any dif- 
ference in terminology might come from 
the fact that decentralization often re- 
fers to area or geographical locus of 
decision-making—i.e., physical decentral- 
ization from headquarters to the field. 
The key hypothesis of this discussion 
is that delegation is desirable, that the 
power to make decisions should be de- 
centralized to the lowest possible level of 
the hierarchy. We subscribe to Apple- 
by’s concept that there are appropriate 
areas for policy-making at each of the 
several levels of the hierarchy. Un- 
doubtedly each organization must deter- 
* Paul H. Appleby, Policy and Administration, Uni- 


versity of Alabama Press, University of Alabama. 
1949, pp. 15, 60-65. 
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mine for itself what are the appropri- 
ate levels for particular decisions, but it 
should always be asked: “Can this de- 
cision be made by someone on a lower 
echelon?” 

The main problem, of course, is to in- 
duce men to delegate. Unwillingness or 
inability to delegate may be due, in part, 
to innate causes which may not be sub- 
ject to alteration. In other words, some 
executives may by nature find it well- 
nigh impossible to delegate, and no 
amount of training or management en- 
gineering can change their behavior. 
Nevertheless, it is also true that the struc- 
tural dimensions of hierarchy can influ- 
ence willingness to delegate and make it 
easier to do so. 


' Variables in the Span of Control 


The span of control relates to the num- 
ber of people who are supervised, in a 
line relationship, by any supervisor. It 
is based upon the concept that there is 
an optimum number of persons whom 
any one supervisor should supervise. So 
far as is known, there has been no experi- 
mental research in this area. The essay 
by Graicunas is perhaps most often 
quoted in discussions of the subject.* 
After quoting military and industrial 
authorities who urge a small span of 
three to six, he proceeds to discuss the 
psychological concept of span of atten- 
tion, according to which the number of 
matters to which the human brain can 
give attention at the same time is limited. 
Graicunas then goes on to discuss his 
own idea that in measuring the span of 
control it is not only necessary to count 
the number of persons supervised, but 
the cross-relations between them and the 
supervisor. In other words, each subor- 


#V. A. Graicunas, “Relationship in Organization,” 


in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, Papers on the 
Science of Organization, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York, 1937, pp. 181-187; re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the International Man- 
agement Institute, March, 1933. 
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dinate is a member of a group, each 
member of which has group relationships 
other than his direct relation to the su- 
pervisor. These interrelationships are 
more complex in tasks requiring team 
action, necessitating a smaller span of 
control. Where tasks are performed in 
isolation without much group interaction, 
the span of control can be larger. 

Ralph C. Davis undertook a similar 
analysis based upon statistical probability 
in relationships as the span of control is 
increased.® He concluded that the num- 
ber of hierarchical levels required is 
linked with the number of operating em- 
ployees; as the former increases arith- 
metically, the latter increases geomet- 
rically. Davis drew a list of 15 con- 
clusions relative to the interaction of 
these factors, which should not be over- 
looked by researchers seeking to ascer- 
tain the proper organization structure. 
They are not reproduced here because 
they are merely mathematical projections 
which need to be validated in the crucible 
of day-to-day operating results. How- 
ever, it should be said that the thing 
which Graicunas and Davis have done is 
a necessary step in organization research, 
for Einstein’s important contributions to 
physics were essentially pencil-and-paper 
or blackboard projections through mathe- 
matics. Nevertheless, there are possibly 
more important variables than the two 
these studies have taken into considera- 
tion, and an attempt will be made to 
explore these in the pages which follow. 

The psychological experiments in the 
field of attention have questionable direct 
bearing on the managerial span. They 
consist of such exercises as estimating 
the number of marbles in a group which 
one sees only momentarily, performing 


5 Ralph C. Davis, The Influence of the Unit of 
Supervision and the 7 of Executive Control on 
the Economy of the Line Organization Structure, 
Bureau of Business Research, 


hio State University, 
Columbus, 1941, pp. 1-25. 
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with one hand an operation which has a 
rhythm different from that performed by 
the other, and reciting a poem while 
simultaneously composing another. A 
reading of the literature describing these 
experiments produces no basis for confi- 
dent generalization in the area of man- 
agement. The result is that one is forced 
back to the pragmatic estimates of the 
writers on management subjects. These 
usually advocate a small span of super- 
vision at the top levels, based upon the 
assumption that an executive’s ability to 
give proper attention limits the number 
of immediate subordinates he can super- 
vise. While admitting that this assump- 
tion would seem to be based upon com- 
mon sense and the folklore of manage- 
ment, a further examination of its bases 
would seem desirable. The following 
paragraphs will attempt to ask the ques- 
tions which must underly such research. 


1. Are there not individual differences 
in the optimum span of supervisorial 
attention? The fact of individual differ- 
ences is well established psychologically.? 
This being so, it would seem to follow 
that no absolute span of supervision can 
be established to apply to all individuals. 
The most that can be hoped for is prob- 
ably an optimum range. Research could 
be directed toward discovering the range 
of spans in the more effective organiza- 
tions as compared with those in the less 
effective ones. Attempts should also be 
made to discover variations associated 
with hierarchical level. 


2. Does the manager have to give 
equal attention to all sub-units? One of 
the reasons thought to dictate a smaller 
span of control is the need for the execu- 
tive to have time for frequent individual 
conferences with his immediate subordi- 


@ Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 
684-712. 

™Norman R. F. Maier, Psychology in Industry, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1946, pp. 108-129. 
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nates. Granting the soundness of this 
premise, are there not some subordinates 
who will not need to confer with the chief 
as often as others? Are there not activi- 
ties which will be strategically dynamic 
at one time and comparatively static at 
another? For instance, when a_ vice 
scandal breaks in the public press, the 
city manager will see the chief of police 
often. During contract negotiations, the 
general manager will confer with the 
director of industrial relations oftener 
than at other times. It might be con- 
jectured that this will balance out so that 
the principal subordinates will spend an 
approximately equal amount of time dur- 
ing the course of the year, but we do not 
know this to be a fact. 


3. Does the size of the sub-units influ- 
ence effective span of control? Many of 
our large units of local government have 
ridiculously large spans of control from 
a theoretical standpoint. For example, 
one county which is known to the writer, 
and which is rather well organized 
in other respects, has 50 department 
heads reporting to the board through a 
manager. The latter, while discussing 
this situation, challenged the implication 
that this might be too large, pointing out 
that twc. of the 50—charities and sheriff 
—had three-quarters of the total budget. 
Furthermore, many small departments, 
such as the sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, seldom had to consult with the 
manager. He further maintained that 
grouping the small departments into sev- 
eral larger ones would accomplish little 
if the sole object were to relieve the 
manager of the burden of conferring 
with their representatives. 


4. Are the most effective organizations 
symmetrical in the sense which Graicunas 
and Davis seem to postulate? Would the 
charting of their formal structures reveal 
a perfect pyramid, or would they be lop- 
sided, stoop-shouldered and bulgy, here 
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and there? Is there not a tendency for 
organization theorists to think in terms 
of this symmetry? This is sometimes 
indicated by the critics of organization 
charts who often refer to this symmetry 
in a deprecating and critical tone when 
decrying the possibility of charting or- 
ganizations as they really are. Does the 
span of supervision vary from unit to 
unit on the same level in such a manner 
&s to prevent such symmetry? 


| 5. Are not certain types of operations 
Sufficiently stable and routine so that 
they will require less of the supervisor’s 
time? Under the exception principle, the 
executive is expected to organize his job 
so that he will be called upon to make 
decisions only in those cases which offer 
an exception to the known operating 
principles. He is, in a sense, a trouble 
atest but there is danger in this 
lesignation because the good executive 
anticipates trouble and therefore takes 
steps to ward it off. In doing so he 
conditions his subordinates to take care 
of themselves and at the same time keep 
him informed. Hence, the larger the 
number of operations the executive can 
stabilize and routinize, the larger can be 
his span of supervision. Some recent 
experimental research has lent validity to 
the efficacy of general supervision over 
close supervision, the former being posi- 
tively correlated with high group pro- 
duction.* In other words, good super- 
visors get high production without 
“breathing down the necks” of their 
subordinates. 


6. The span of supervision would seem 
to vary with efficiency of communication. 
One of the principal reasons traditionally 
thought to argue for a small span of 
control is the need of the chief to com- 


® Daniel Katz, et al, Productivity, Supervision and 
Morale in an Office Situation, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1950, 
p. 62. 
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municate with his principal subordinates. 
These communication needs are two-way, 
for the chief needs not only to communi- 
cate his wishes to his staff, but also to 
receive information from below. How 
much of this communication needs to be 
consultative in nature, and how much 
can be in the nature of routine report- 
ing? The greater the need for consulta- 
tion, the lower the optimum span. How- 
ever, if routine reporting can be substi- 
tuted, at least in part, for face-to-face 
consultation, the span could be corre- 
spondingly broadened. 


7. The need for close supervision is 
lessened by the establishment of good 
internal checks and controls. Literally, 
supervision means oversight; but a con- 
siderable proportion of this oversight 
does not require immediate personal con- 
tact. The better a supervisor is “tooled 
up” for management, the greater can be 
the supervisory span, because people will 
know what to do, when and how they 
are to do it, and the supervisor will know 
by automatic checks whether and how 
well they are doing it. Some of these 
checks are production control, audit, in- 
spection, functional standardization, sta- 
tistical reporting, production records, and 
inventories. 


Departmentalization 


Both the report of the Brownlow Com- 
mittee in 1937 and the Hoover Commis- 


‘sion in 1949 criticized the huge span of 


control exercised by the President of the 
United States. The former found up- 
ward of 100 separately organized agen- 
cies “presumably reporting to the Presi- 
dent,” while the latter listed 65, not in- 


® President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment: Report with Special Studies, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1937, 
. 32; The Commission on Organization of the 
=xecutive Branch of the Government, General Man- 
agement of the Executive Branch, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1949, pp. 35, 
47. 
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cluding the independent regulatory agen- 
cies—which probably accounts for the 
discrepancy. Both reports insisted that 
the President could not possibly give 
proper attention to this large number of 
agencies even if he had legal authority 
to do so, but in many instances the 
agencies were not by law amenable to his 
supervision or to anybody else’s. The 
Brownlow Committee recommended the 
regrouping of these agencies into twelve 
major departments, each headed by a 
cabinet member responsible to the Presi- 
dent, the independent regulatory commis- 
sions to be attached to a department for 
housekeeping convenience but the com- 
missions to remain autonomous. The 
Hoover Commission contented itself with 
a recommendation that “these various 
agencies be consolidated into about one- 
third of the present number,” which 
would amount to over 20, not including 
the independent regulatory agencies. 

Both of these great investigating bodies 
agreed. that the principles for grouping 
the multifarious agencies into depart- 
ments should be that of general purpose, 
and this is a principle of organization 
which goes back through the principal 
authorities and writers for several dec- 
ades.19 


The Elevation of Hierarchies 


Traditional theory of organization has 
regarded the hierarchical profile as being 
pyramidal and symmetrical. The desired 
topography calls for a profile which em- 
phasizes altitude much in the same man- 
ner that topographical maps prepared by 
engineers exaggerate the vertical scale. 
One of the most interesting developments 
in the recent literature of industrial or- 
ganization is the attempt to flatten this 
configuration. While this phenomenon 
may not be new, this writer must confess 


WW. F. Willoughby, Principles of Public Adminis- 


tration, 
pp. 89-92 


Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1927, 
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that it is novel to him. The general ap- 
proach seems to be to reduce the number 
of hierarchical levels and lengthen the 
span of control at points of immediate 
supervision of production workers. The 
two cases which have come to our atten- 
tion concern Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
and The International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Two Case Examples 


James C. Worthy tells how Sears, Roe- 
buck has endeavored to achieve the hu- 
man advantages of small units through 
decentralization. An effort has been 
made to achieve this decentralization 
through flattening the structure, so that 
only four levels intervene between the 
president and the sales people in the 
stores. Traditional concepts of a small 
span of control have been deliberately 
defied in an effort to keep executives from 
supervising too closely. In other words, 
if the span of control is large enough, the 
executive will not be able to render such 
close supervision as to be making deci- 
sions which should be made lower; he 
will be forced to delegate. Along with a 
flat structure goes a conscious effort to 
develop executives with generalist qualifi- 
cations instead of building an organiza- 
tion which emphasizes functional special- 
ization. Such executives are better able 
to perform in a structure which empha- 
sizes delegation.. The executive is thrown 
entirely on his own and must therefore be 
conditioned to make his own decisions in 
a wide variety of situations. He either 
develops strength or he fails. 

One of the greatest deterrents to de}:- 
gation is fear that the subordinate will 
make a mistake which will embarrass his 
chief. Moreover, it is not at all unusual 
to find a supervisor who is jealous of his 
subordinates, fearing that if they do some- 


uj. C. Worthy, loc. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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thing to attract the attention of higher- 
ups, it will reflect adversely upon him. 
His quirk of jealous introspection tells 
him that subordinates who attract the at- 
tention of higher-ups will become arro- 
gant and unamenable to supervision. 
They may be promoted over him or even 
get his own job. The fact that subordi- 
nates attract attention by superior per- 
formance may constitute an indirect criti- 
cism of the supervisor who is thereby ex- 
pected to equal or surpass them. The fact 
that these attitudes can prevail among 
Supervisors indicates the necessity for 
Structural devices which will force dele- 
gation. One of these is to give him so 
many units to supervise that he will not 
versupervise any one. This runs con- 
- to holy writ, but one organization 
gays that it works. 
_ The Yale Labor and Management Cen- 
ter made a study of the International 


Business Machines Corporation, compar- 
ing the factory organization structure in 


1940 and 1947.12. Between those dates 
there had been a marked improvement in 
human relations and plant efficiency. 
While some of the improvement was due 
to alterations in work flow, certain 
changes in hierarchy seemed to be sig: 
Bificant. The horizontal levels were re- 
duced from six to four. The number of 
foremen increased, but the number su- 
pervised by each was reduced from 48 to 
36. The content of the foreman’s job 
was enriched chiefly by giving him sig- 
nificant personnel responsibilities which 
he had not possessed before. Vertical com- 
munication was facilitated by bringing 
the plant manager closer to the foremen. 
Traditionally the rapid expansion of per- 
sonnel may cause the lengthening of spans 
at the top and middle. IBM met this prob- 
122F, R. Richardson, Jr., and Che es R. Walker, 

Human Relations in an Expanding Company Yale 


Labor and Management Center, New Haven, 1948, 
pp. 1-53. 
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lem by establishing co-supervisors. In- 
stead of increasing the units at second 
and third levels, each supervisor was 
given a helper who functions with power 
to make decisions.‘* The span was ac- 
tually reduced at top and bottom, with a 
slight increase at the two middle levels, 
three to five and five to seven.'* 

It is difficult to point out analogies be- 
tween the experience at Sears, Roebuck 
and IBM because one deals with a world- 
wide merchandising organization which 
is geographically decentralized, the other 
involves study of a factory at a single lo- 
cation. The chief similarity lies in the 
effort of each to achieve a “flat” type of 
organization. The flattening of an or- 
ganization necessitates more people on 
the lower levels and the problem is how 
to adapt the supervisorial hierarchy to 
that situation. Sears, Roebuck apparently 
says that the lengthened span of control 
is good because it tends to force desirable 
delegation. The objective was to build 
strong self-reliant managers through trial 
by sink-or-swim. In the IBM factory the 
objective was to secure more intimate 
human environment and vertical com- 
munication while doubling personnel. 
The latter handled the span-of-control 
problem by a slight expansion on the 
middle levels and by giving certain super- 
visors a co-partnership type of assistance. 
Not least among the changes was the at- 
tempt to give management stature to the 
immediate supervisor, thus relieving the 
middle supervisors of part of their load. 
The lesson would seem to be that an ex- 
panding organization does not need to 
increase the number of its principal sub- 
units in direct ratio to the increase of 
personnel. The hierarchy can be ad- 
justed to expansion without upsetting 
basic social units and relationships. 


18 Tbid., p. 41. 
14 [bid., p. 43. 
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Why Are Some Executives 
Reluctant to Delegate? 


There are two aspects of delegation— 
one structural and procedural, the other 
psychological. The two are intertwined, 
as frequently evidenced by the executive 
who refuses to delegate so as to facilitate 
replanned workflow. The tradition of 
unbounded energy and the 14-hour day 
are such stereotyped aspects of the Ameri- 
can executive role that ambitious people 
on the way up believe that they must con- 
form. One must look busy all the time 
to attract the attention of important peo- 
ple. Push, vigor, vitality and ascendancy 
are the qualities by which one gets ahead, 
other things being equal. If one can do 
the work of two or three other people, 
he is a superior person. Furthermore, 
there is often sheer joy in being at the 
heart of things: being busy, breathing 
the delightful flavor of productive action. 


One of the difficulties is that the person 
who is geared constitutionally to action, 
aggressiveness, and decisiveness finds it 


difficult to slow down. His mental set is 
such that he cannot assume the more 
passive role of delegation. He keeps on 
worrying about the decisions which oth- 
ers make, even though rational analysis 
would show that there is no basis for ap- 
prehension. He wants to be in there pitch- 
ing the orders and decisions around, and 
he feels that he is not making his con- 
tribution to the productive process un- 
less he is doing just that. Often his su- 
periors and associates sense increasing 
strain and possible physical breakdown. 
They urge him to take things slowly and 
to delegate, but he resists. Finally there 
is a health crisis and he permits the or- 
ganization and methods staff to study his 
job. They arrange a new distribution of 
work which passes on much routine to 
others. A careful time study of the ac- 
tivities of almost any overworked execu- 
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tive would reveal that a great deal—per- 
haps a major percentage—of his work 
consists of matters which could and 
should be delegated. 

There is also the executive or super- 
visor who is insecure toward his asso- 
ciates and subordinates; he carries a 
considerable weight of anxiety which 
makes him apprehensive about both the 
real and imagined status of others. He 
fails to adjust readily to new people who 
come into the organization, and acts de- 
fensively toward them, especially in mat- 
ters which threaten his security and sta- 
tus. In an expanding organization he 
refuses to unload his increased personal 
burden onto others on the same level, as 
well as to his subordinates. That is why 
executive ability is tied in with personal 
and emotional maturity and stability. He 
who would delegate must be master of 
himself. 


Profile of the Good Delegater 


This is amply pointed up in a case 
study recently published by the Harvard 
Business School,!® in which the behavior 
of a good delegater is described. The 
first typical behavior mentioned is that he 
absorbs heat from above without passing 
it on to his own subordinates. He acts as 
a buffer, creating an atmosphere of 
freedom in which his people can perform 
most effectively. He knows his subordi- 
nates, particularly how far each can be 
trusted to act on his own; and he is will- 
ing to let them make the kind of mistakes 
by which men grow. He controls his 
feelings in coniacting juniors, especially 
in those instances where his snap judg- 
ment tells him that the other fellow is 
wrong. Even then, the junior is encour- 
aged to talk himself out and often is 


1% Edmund P. Learned, David N. Ulrich, Donald R. 
Booz, Executive Action, Harvard Graduate School 


of Business Administration, Boston, 1951, pp. 
93-101. 
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given permission to go ahead. This dele- 
gater pushes decision-making as far down 
as possible, routing most of his letters for 
other people to answer. When things 
happen so rapidly that steps must be 
taken without prior consultation, he 
makes it a special point to visit those 
concerned and patiently explain the sit- 
uation. 


Knowing that the hierarchical prestige 
of his position causes subordinates to 
look for meaning in his slightest chance 
femarks, he refrains from making any 
Which could be interpreted as a directive 
in those areas where he wants other men 
to make decisions. He resists the tempta- 
tion to tell others how to do things even 
in those areas where he feels a special 
Gompetence. He encourages genuine par- 
ticipation in conference discussions and 
is successful in developing teamwork. He 
does not punish those who take an un- 
popular stand. He insists that matters 
brought to him be discussed with all oth- 
ers concerned. His group works in a 
relaxed atmosphere which permits con- 
tacts outside of immediate command re- 
lationships without disturbing hierarchi- 
eal equilibrium. When men fail in a 
particular assignment, he uses the oppor- 
tunity to discuss what has gone wrong 
imstead of criticizing the subordinate’s 
lack of judgment. In this way he devel- 
ops men and his principal problem is 
how to find jobs which match their in- 
creased competence. 


A Problem of Selection and of 
Development 


The development of individuals who 
can operate according to the pattern just 
described is a problem of selection, on 
the one hand, and executive and super- 
visory training, on the other. The selec- 
tion aspect is tremendously complex be- 
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cause we do not know all the variables 
and therefore cannot isolate them. It 
may be that in selecting persons who 
would be emotionally stable and mentally 
mature we should also be eliminating the 
venturesome and driving empire builders 
who have contributed so much to human 
enterprise. In the field of psychology, 
there are roughly two approaches to this 
problem, each of which is controversial 
among the professionals. One is the self- 
analyzing pencil-and-paper test, often 
with items based on Freudian concepts. 
Several are widely known and commer- 
cially available. However, the staunch 
experimentalists among the psychologists 
tend to be skeptical of the claims which 
are made for such tests on two grounds: 
(1) They are not reliable and valid when 
used competitively because testees will 
know how to manipulate them to personal 
advantage; and (2) they have not, by 
and large, been validated under rigorous 
experimental conditions. 


The other approach is through the 
clinical interview by a psychiatrist, clini- 
cal psychologist, or psychiatric social 


worker—or perhaps all three. There is 
increasing evidence that industrial psy- 
chiatry is being more widely used, but 
there are still relatively few psychiatrists 
compared to the need for their services. 
In any event, more experimental research 
in the area of executive selection and de- 
velopment is required before we can be 
very confident about what course to take. 


Structural and Procedural Aids 


The foregoing paragraphs dwelt upon 
the supposition that much failure to dele- 
gate may be innate. To the extent that 
this is true, executive development should 
be based upon careful selection. How- 
ever, it seems possible that the sources 
of such executive traits may not be so 
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easily located, that conditioning may have 
its part in getting people to delegate. 
At any rate, there are certain manage- 
ment devices and patterns of executive 
behavior which facilitate delegation. 
The first of these is the exception prin- 
ciple, according to which only those mat- 
ters which are unusual are brought to 
the attention of the executive. An or- 
ganization which is well “tooled up” for 
management has standardized its opera- 
tions so that written procedures cover 
routine matters. Hence, there is much 
truth to the legendary picture of the top 
executive, with a desk devoid of papers, 
who has plenty of time to confer with 
callers. He has delegated so successfully 
that there are practically no exceptions 
for him to deal with, and his time is 
thereby released for planning, consulta- 
tion, control, and development. The word 
“legendary” is used above in describing 
this executive because this type is rarely 
found. It has been suggested that busi- 
ness could learn from the military in 
this respect: 
. . . Here a group of general staff officers 
aids the commander in performing his func- 
tions more effectively. A small number of 
general officers are carefully trained by 
their commander to screen all matters ad- 


dressed to him. They know by direction 
and experience. which matters should be 


passed on for the personal attention and - 


decision of the commander, on which mat- 
ters an answer is to be suggested, which 
problems can be acted upon if the com- 
mander is informed of them, and which 
problems can be solved without reporting. 
Where an order is given by the general staff 
officer, it is given in the name of the com- 
mander and the subordinate. A capable 
group of assistants can in this way relieve 
the commander of a great deal of work and 
carry it out as competently as he would. 
This leaves this commander free to concen- 
trate on the important tasks, to have time 
for planning and reflecting, and to widen 
greatly his “span of control.” 16 


16 Ernest Dale, “The Assistant to the President,” 
MANAGEMENT News, American Management Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 31, 1950. 
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Another means of securing delegation 
is to push budgetary discretion down as 
far as possible. A British team of ac- 
countants which surveyed American in- 
dustry in 1950 spoke favorably of the 
tendency to establish a standard of per- 
formance at each level and then hold the 
supervisor to account for over-all achieve- 
ment rather than control him in detail. 
The report went on to say that such an 
arrangement creates in the supervisor a 
feeling of confidence and freedom which 
stimulates him to productivity and cte- 
ativity. The British visitors went so far 
as to say that this development is one 
of the main causes for the vigor of Ameri- 
can management. Budgetary planning 
and control in the better governmental 
agencies call for delegation of some of 
the budgetary function. Thus, in the 
United States Forest Service, the district 
ranger has his own budget allotments 
within which he exercises some discre- 
tion. In the better forests this is tied in 
with workload analysis. Indeed, it is 
difficult to perceive how standards of per- 
formance can be developed without being 
tied to budgetary planning and control. 


Delegation is also facilitated by the 
development of performance standards, 
because the executive can use such stand- 
ards in checking upon the achievement 
of those to whom he has delegated. Per- 
haps many executives are anxious about 
delegating because they fear that control 
will be lost over operations which are not 
carried on in their immediate presence. 
However, the essence of good manage- 
ment in large-scale hierarchies centers 
around maintaining those controls which 
assure that production will go on by the 
remote control of the manager who is 
ultimately responsible for it. 
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site he warns, compulsory arbitration will replace collective bargaining and 


are striving to preserve. 


k 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, labor disputes have 
not interfered with or delayed our de- 
fense mobilization program. The situa- 
tion was considerably different during 
our last mobilization effort in 1940 and 


1941. Then sit-down strikes and other 
forms of work stoppages were a daily 
oecurrence. The Defense Mediation Board 
and its successor, the National War Labor 
Board, worked day and night endeavor- 
ing to settle disputes between labor and 
management. Today, more than a year 
after its creation, the Wage Stabilization 
Board still has no active dispute section 
in operation. 

Several reasons may be advanced. Ira 
Mosher, former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, said some 
time ago that “the fundamentally sound 
relationship between labor and manage- 
ment was a major reason for the govern- 
ment to refrain from imposing any dis- 
putes-settling agencies on the coun- 
try...” Mr. Mosher warned that “we 
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luntary arbitration, and we shall have lost one of the democratic institutions we 


shall live in a garrison state for many 
years and we may as well recognize that 
the imposition of compulsory arbitration 
upon the country may utterly destroy the 
institution of collective bargaining .. . ” 
I believe the principal reason for the 
sound relationship which Mr. Mosher 
cites, and the reason that it has not been 
necessary to establish a new War Labor 
Board, is the widespread acceptance of 
voluntary arbitration by management 
and labor. It is reported that 85 per 
cent of the 80,000 or 90,000 collective 
bargaining agreements in existence in 
this country today include provisions, as 
the final step in the grievance procedure, 
that disputes not settled by the parties 
shall be submitted for final determination 
by arbitration. Most of such contracts 
also provide that the union will not strike 
and management will not use the lock-out 
in connection with matters concerned in 
the interpretation or settlement of griev- 
ances arising out of the contracts. 
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In addition, there is a growing use of 
voluntary arbitration for the settlement of 
deadlocks regarding the terms of the re- 
newal of agreements. 

This evidence of the desire of manage- 
ment and labor to use peaceful methods 
to settle their differences is a noteworthy 
and remarkable tribute to the American 
free enterprise system. It is the real an- 
swer to Soviet imperialism and regimen- 
tation. It is the proof that democracy 
works, 

Unfortunately, trouble is news whether 
it concerns robbery, murder, or just a 
fight between some movie stars. There- 
fore, we read only of the unsettled dis- 
putes between management and labor, 
and newspapers never headline the thou- 
sands of peaceful settlements that are 
processed through voluntary arbitration. 

In this widespread and rapid adoption 
of voluntary arbitration—and it must be 
remembered that most collective bargain- 
ing agreements came into existence within 
the last 15 years—many varied ideas 
have developed regarding the arbitration 
process and its use. 

Before preparing this paper, I reviewed 
an article on this same topic which I 
wrote for the Missouri Law Review! three 
years ago. I also reviewed as many arti- 
cles as I could obtain which have ap- 
peared within the last 12 months relating 
to the use of arbitration in the labor-man- 
agement field. I talked with representa- 
tives of unions, of management, their 
attorneys, and the arbitrators who serve 
them, in an effort to ascertain the prob- 
lems with which they were presently con- 
cerned. I found that the same problems 
are being discussed currently, but a num- 
ber of others have been added. 

What are the current matters of inter- 
est and concern? Any list will include 
the scope and function of arbitration, the 
cost of arbitration, the selection of the 


1 The Missouri Law Review, Volume 13, No. 2, April, 


1948. See also “The Function of the Arbitrator,” 
- i  cacaeaee Journal, Volume 4, No. 1, 1949, 
Pp. 
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arbitrator, the type of arbitrator or board 
to be used, whether arbitrators should 
write opinions, whether opinions and 
awards should establish precedents, the 
growing tendency to use the courts to 
frustrate arbitration, and, of course, the 
effect of the Wage Stabilization Board 
on voluntary arbitration. 


Scope and Function of Arbitration 

First, let us consider the basic question 
concerning the scope and function of arbi- 
tration in labor-management relations. 
The term “arbitration” has been used 
loosely to describe almost any process, 
other than collective bargaining, used to 
settle labor-management disputes. The 
history of the labor movement indicates 
that in earlier days the term was even 
used to denote a conference for bargain- 
ing. Today, the impartial chairman, the 
umpire, joint boards, fact finders, media- 
tors, and conciliators, are frequently 
termed “arbitrators.” 

It has been suggested that to be con- 
cerned with this use of terminology is to 
be technical and legalistic. The important 
matter is the settlement of controversy. 
But the company or the union considering 
the use of some method for the determina- 
tion of a dispute, or settlement of a 
grievance, under a collective bargaining 
agreement, should know what it is agree- 
ing to and should be assured that the 
term mentioned will provide the process 
desired. 

There is no disagreement concerning the 
rights of the parties to prescribe what- 
ever method they mutually agree upon for 
the determination of their differences. 
However, the lack of definiteness as to 
what the term arbitration means does 
pose a problem. There should be no am- 
biguity. Arbitration is not new—we have 
had arbitration laws for centuries. The 
term has been defined in the statutes and 
in the decisions of the courts. 

Arbitration is defined as “the hearing 
and determination of a dispute submitted 
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by the parties to a person or persons 
chosen or agreed to by them.” It is the 
determination of a dispute—not a com- 
promise settlement. It is also interesting 
to note that in international law arbitra- 
tion is described as the application of 
judicial methods to the settlement of 
international disputes. 

The term arbitration is frequently used 
without regard to its meaning. It is sug- 
gested that a disagreement between labor 
and management presents an opportunity 
t© promote better relations between the 
two. An opportunity to whom? An op- 
portunity to some third person to pre- 
stribe a new relationship? Possibly, if 
that is what the parties desire. But why 
not give a name to that process and stop 
calling it arbitration, thereby giving a 
dissatisfied party the opportunity of going 

court under the arbitration law, claim- 
ing that the arbitrator has exceeded his 
authority by altering, amending, or 
changing the contract between the parties 


sed asking that the award be set aside? 


Arbitration Methods 


It might be well to review the two 
fields in which labor and management 
ask outside intervention for the settlement 
of their disputes. One covers the dis- 
putes that arise out of the negotiations 
régarding the terms of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. The other is the con- 
tfoversy that arises out of the per- 
formance of the contract. 

The methods for settling controversies 
regarding the terms of contracts are con- 
ciliation, mediation, fact-finding (with 
and without recommendations), and ar- 
bitration. In settling disputes arising 
out of the contracts, impartial chairmen, 
umpires, joint boards, and arbitrators 
are called upon. 

The processes of conciliation, media- 
tion, and fact-finding are simply steps in 
the process of negotiation. In no in- 
stance is the finding of the third party 
binding on the parties; they may accept 
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or reject any solution that is offered. But, 
in arbitration, the parties are bound by 
the determination of the arbitrators. 

In the contract-making field, the parties 
usually execute a submission agreement 
setting forth the questions submitted to 
the arbitrators, and generally the contro- 
versy is submitted to a board. The parties 
expect that their representatives on the 
board will continue to negotiate the terms 
of the contract until the award is actually 
made. Accordingly, the third arbitrator 
is a middle man who, in the executive 
sessions, is often called upon to mediate 
between his partisan colleagues to obtain 
a decision. In this field also, parties fre- 
quently request the arbitrator to act as 
a mediator. However, the arbitrator must 
be careful that he does not commit him- 
self in mediation to the extent that he 
will be unable to render a judgment if 
the mediation fails. 

In the grievance-procedure arbitration, 
an entirely different situation exists. The 
parties have, through negotiation, agreed 
upon the terms of their relationship for 
a fixed period of time, and when a dis- 
pute arises it concerns the operation of 
the contract and a disagreement as to the 
meaning of its terms. The arbitrator is 
called upon to interpret the agreement on 
the evidence submitted by each party 
bearing upon their practices and customs. 
It has been contended that a collective 
bargaining agreement is only a skeleton, 
and that arbitration offers an opportunity 
to give substance and amplification to the 
agreement. That was undoubtedly true in 
many instances a dozen years ago; but, 
in view of the experience of union and 
management in negotiating contracts and 
in operating under them during the in- 
tervening years, there is an ever-increas- 
ing belief expressed by representatives of 
both management and labor that the 
terms of the contract should not be varied 
by an arbitrator. Most contracts now 
include definite statements that arbitra- 
tion is for the sole purpose of interpreting 
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and applying the specific provisions of 
the agreement, and that the arbitrator 
may not modify, add to, or change the 
conditions of the contract. The parties 
have legislated and have selected arbitra- 
tion as the judicial branch of their self- 
government. 


Non-legalistic Decisions 


The opinion has been expressed that 
judicial arbitration means legalistic arbi- 
tration. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Arbitration is the opposite of 
legalism. Arbitrators have never been 
bound by rules of evidence. They should 
not be legalistic and technical. Their 
proceedings may be as informal as the 
parties desire. The purpose of arbitra- 


tion is to allow parties to have their dis- 
putes settled without the formality and 
legalism of litigation and to use the ex- 
perience of men in the trade, who have 
full knowledge of the customs and prac- 


tices, to judge and determine the ques- 
tions submitted for decision. 

Recently, I have noted a number of 
contracts providing for the appointment 
of a mediator after the last step in the 
grievance procedure; and only when me- 
diation is tried and has failed is the mat- 
ter referred to arbitration. This offers 
an interesting suggestion of how to sep- 
arate the mediation process from the ju- 
dicial one. 

The important point is that the parties 
know the type of process to which they 
are agreeing; and, accordingly, care must 
be taken to differentiate between the term 
arbitration and other methods used to 
settle controversies between labor and 
management. 

The problem regarding the scope of 
arbitration in labor-management relations 
might be summed up by asking: Is arbi- 
tration a process through which either 
party to a collective bargaining agreement 
may change or add to the condition 
agreed upon? I believe the answer must 
be no. Collective bargaining implies a 
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discussion, a trading; and when the word 
agreement is added, it obviously means 
that the parties have completed their 
trading, their legislating, and have ar- 
rived at a mutual understanding. The 
legislating is over, and arbitration is pro- 
vided as the judicial arm of their self- 
government. 

The suggestion has been made that ar- 
bitration be used to implement and ampli- 
fy a collective bargaining agreement be- 
cause the right to strike has been given 
up. But obviously, the right to strike 
on grievances has been relinquished not 
because of arbitration but because the 
strike has become an unsatisfactory and 
uneconomic process. Neither unions nor 
management can afford strikes and lock- 
outs over day-to-day grievances. There 
are 90,000 collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the country. Only by the use 
of a method to determine judicially the 
differences that arise concerning the in- 
terpretation and application of the agree- 
ment will collective bargaining be effee- 
tive. Collective bargaining as the legis- 
lative section and arbitration as the ju- 
dicial section is the finest demonstration 
of the American democratic process and 
the American way of life. 


Arbitrators’ Fees 


The cost of arbitration is of some con- 
cern; but the costs are within the control 
of the parties. In some of what may be 
termed as public-interest cases—gener- 
ally public-utility matters—political ap- 
pointees rather than experienced arbitra- 
tors have been selected, and very substan- 
tial fees have been paid. However, the 
experienced and professional arbitrator is 
concerned with costs, and, since he ex- 
pects to continue in the field, he is gen- 
erally willing to serve at fees that are 
reasonable. 

A survey of the University of California 
at Los Angeles disclosed that manage- 
ment, unions, and arbitrators reported 
that the average fee in grievance cases 
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was $72 per day and in contract-making 
cases $88 per day. A survey made dur- 
ing a conference at Yale Law School last 
spring? disclosed that management rep- 
resentatives fixed $71.73 as a reasonable 
fee per day for arbitrators but labor 
named $57.65. The arbitrators present 
at the conference thought $60.21 was 
fair; the average was $64.34 as compared 
to the $72 fee disclosed in the California 
urvey. 
The use of the services of the estab- 
hed agencies, such as the Federal Medi- 
ion Board, the state boards, or the 
erican Arbitration Association, will 
much to assure reasonable costs for 
bitrators. The standards established 
such agencies are for fees of from $25 
$100 per day, except in special cases 
d in contract-making arbitrations. In 
y event, fees should be known in ad- 
nce so that the parties are able to select 
arbitrator to fit their purses and the 
ture of the dispute. 
All professional arbitrators are willing 
} serve in special instances without fees 
that no small union or employer will 
deprived of a day in court. 


rough Preparation Reduces Costs 


Expenses of arbitration are increased 
a number of factors. Inadequate 
eparation of a case consumes many 
ys of hearing and results in a mass of 
unnecessary evidence which, in turn, re- 
quires the arbitrator to use many addi- 
tional days to study and digest it before 
writing his opinion and making an award. 
In some instances a separate arbitrator 
and proceeding is required for each griev- 
ance. The suspicion that an arbitrator, 
deciding a number of grievances, will try 
to balance the decisions is unfounded 
and is an unfair reflection on his integrity. 
If there are any such arbitrators, they 
should not be permitted to determine even 
one grievance. 


2 Poll taken at a conference held by the Connecticut 
Bar Association (Labor Law Section), Yale Law 
School and Labor-Management Center of Yale Uni- 
versity, May 5, 1951. 
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In work-assignment cases, time studies 
are frequently necessary, and much ex- 
pense is incurred. Investigation of a 
number of such cases discloses that arbi- 
trators have been unable to make a deci- 
sion without time studies because neither 
the company nor the union is able or 
willing to submit the necessary data upon 
which the dispute may be judged. Engi- 
neers generally decline to submit in evi- 
dence the data upon which work assign- 
ments have been based and without the 
data the arbitrator cannot make a de- 
termination. 


Other Expenses 


Another item that adds to the cost is 
the preparation of opinions to accom- 
pany awards. How often are detailed 
opinions necessary? One distinguished 
arbitrator has adopted the custom of 
making his award and writing an opin- 
ion only when requested by one of the 
parties. It is my understanding that since 
he has adopted that practice, he has rarely 
been asked to write an opinion. 

Other items of expense to be considered 
are the cost of counsel and a stenographic 
record. A well-prepared case presented 
by a competent attorney may reduce costs. 
Many arbitrators find that much time is 
saved if the counsel is experienced in the 
assembly and presentation of evidence, 
providing, of course, that counsel is also 
skilled in labor-management practice. 
Representation by counsel is a matter for 
individual consideration, just as is the 
question of whether a stenographic record 
is required. 

Not infrequently, the cost of a record 
is greater than the fee of the arbitrator. 
Many arbitrators keep notes and do not 
require a record. However, when an ar- 
bitrator is required to write a long opin- 
ion, including a summary of the position 
of the parties, a record is probably 
needed. Experience indicates, however, 
that in the large majority of grievance 
arbitrations, stenographic records are not 
necessary. 
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I would also suggest that better use of 
the grievance procedure and more ade- 
quate discussion at the lower levels may 
result in the settlement of many cases 
now being referred to arbitration. 


Selection of the Arbitrator 


The heart of any arbitration is the ar- 
bitrator. Is good judgment being used 
in his selection, or is the choice being 
based on rumor and prejudice? During 
the past several years the number of those 
active or attempting to be active in the 
arbitration field has diminished consid- 
erably; nevertheless, there is a good res- 
ervoir of capable, experienced men. How- 
ever, many of these men of character, 
ability, and long experience are fre- 
quently black-balled and subject to pub- 
lic abuse because of the disappointment 
of the loser in an arbitration. Labor and 
management have both been guilty of 
considerable unfairness in this regard. 
The most unfortunate result is that the 
condemnation is public and severe and 
the vindication practically never heard. 
A number of outstanding arbitrators 
have been asked to serve again by the 
very industry that has condemned them; 
but this selection, which is a real vindi- 
cation of the arbitrator, is given no pub- 
licity, and his reputation may have been 
permanently damaged. 

The established agencies, which I have 
previously named, are well equipped to 
submit lists of competent and experienced 
arbitrators and are willing to give infor- 
mation concerning their experience and 
qualifications. Just as those agencies will 
aid in the control of costs, they also can 
be relied upon to aid in finding the most 
suitable arbitrators. The use of their 
services, rather than the haphazard se- 
lection of names out of a hat, will pro- 
mote better arbitration and better arbi- 
trators. 

There is substantial evidence that in 
grievance arbitration there is a grow- 
ing tendency to use a single arbitra- 
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tor, and in contract arbitration the 
tripartite board is still preferred. In the 
California survey, 70 per cent of manage- 
ment and unions indicated preference for 
a single arbitrator as compared to a 
tripartite board for grievance cases. In 
the survey made at Yale, 83 per cent 
favored the single arbitrator. However, 


in arbitrations involving the terms of a 
new contract the percentage in favor of 
the tripartite board was higher; only 
57 per cent favored a single arbitrator. 


Attitude of the Courts Toward 
Arbitration 

Much of my concern with the correct 
use of arbitration results from the tend- 
ency which has developed rapidly in the 
last several years, of challenging in comrt 
the arbitrability of a dispute upon 
which arbitration has been demanded 
under a clause in a contract, or attengpt- 
ing to have an award set aside by the 
courts. Such action, to say the least, 
does little to improve the relations be- 
tween the employer and employees, the 
union and management. Of course the 
contract should be observed and neither 
party should be permitted to use arbitra- 
tion to extend unfairly, limit, or change 
the agreement of the parties. But why 
not arbitrate the question? 

A recent contract in Connecticut offers 
a suggestion. It provides that “Should 
Company or Union raise the question of 
arbitrability of an issue, the arbitrator 
will decide if the issue is arbitrable.” 
Surely, that is a better approach than a 
long drawn-out legal fight with several 
appeals, while the dispute still lives en- 
gendering acrimony, ill-will, and discord 
in the day-to-day relations of the parties. 

An excellent paper appears in the 
recently issued report of the Labor Ar- 
bitration Conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in the fall of 1950 
which discusses the general situation and, 
particularly, the attitude of the courts te 
labor arbitration. It appears that in many 
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recent decisions, as demonstrated by the 
dissenting opinions in numerous in- 
stances, judgments have been rendered 
without due consideration to the advances 
made in labor-management relations. 
Disputes which arise in connection with 
the arbitration of labor-management dis- 
putes should be settled by those who are 
conversant and experienced in the field 
rather than by restrictive and ancient 
ctrine. 


Threat of Compulsory Arbitration 


We are engaged in a great effort to 
otect democracy and the American way 
life. We are opposed to regimentation 
d government control of our daily 
tivities; but, in a war, or similar 
ergency, special steps must be taken. 
e must be certain that those steps are 
essary, and that they do not go be- 
nd the reasonable requirements of the 
ation. Fear has been expressed that 


oceedings before the Wage Stabiliza- 
n Board would take the place of col- 
tive bargaining and voluntary arbi- 
tion. 


' Today, with 85 per cent of the collec- 


tive bargaining agreements in this 
arts including provisions for the ar- 
ration of disputes arising out of such 
eements, it would indeed be calamitous 
it voluntarily-agreed-upon method for 

e determination of disputes was aban- 
doned and a party to such an agreement 
was permitted access to a government 
board. Not only would collective bar- 
gaining be adversely affected, but the 
Board would be so over-run with what 
might be termed minor disputes that it 
would be unable to function promptly 
and properly on major issues. 

It has been suggested that only dis- 
putes affecting the defense program be 
referred to the Board, but almost any dis- 
pute could affect defense production. 
Labor and management are daily re- 
ferring such matters to voluntary arbi- 
tration, and they should continue to do 
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so. Only major disputes—disputes over 
the terms of new contracts and primarily 
those relating to the wage package— 
should be referred to and accepted by 
the Board. If any other course is adopt- 
ed, the use of voluntary arbitration upon 
which labor and management have 
agreed will be displaced by compulsory 
arbitration which both labor and man- 
agement have repeatedly resisted. 

The Stabilization Board must have the 
right, of course, to review awards made 
under voluntary arbitration submissions 
or collective bargaining arbitration 
clauses if such awards affect wage rates. 
But there is a great deal of difference 
between the review of such awards and 
the actual hearing and determination of 
the disputes. A wide use of voluntary 
arbitration will ease the problems of the 
Board and follow the democratic way of 
life for which we are re-arming. 

The Stabilization Board should refuse 
to accept any cases arising out of con- 
tracts containing arbitration provisions 
and, more important, should make sure 
that its agents do not intrude themselves 
into such situations. The Board should 
also refuse to take wage cases until the 
parties have honestly and sincerely nego- 
tiated and until the full services and 
capacity of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and voluntary arbi- 
tration have been exhausted. That Serv- 
ice can do much to ease the burden of 
the Stabilization Board and thus afford 
it the time and opportunity to handle 
major matters. Failure to observe the 
arbitration provisions in collective bar- 
gaining contracts and to use the full serv- 
ices of the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service will impose compulsory 
arbitration on labor and management. 
Collective bargaining will be abandoned, 
voluntary arbitration lost, and govern- 
ment regimentation imposed. We shall 
be in danger of losing one of the demo- 
cratic institutions we are seeking to 
preserve. 





Training Understudies 


The important task of developing management understudies is often entrusted to 
supervisors who, though competent on their own jobs, have never been trained to 
train others. This is one reason why many companies lack adequate reserves of 
qualified men to step into management jobs as they are needed. As part of its execu- 
tive development program, the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company has dis- 
tributed to supervisors a manual of training techniques for the development of under- 
studies. Because of its interest to readers of PERSONNEL, the text of the manual, which 
was prepared by the company’s Training and Safety Division, has been reproduced 


here in full. 


WHAT IS AN UNDERSTUDY? An under- 
study is a person who is trained to as- 
sume all the responsibilities of his super- 
visor, either as a substitute or as a re- 
placement. 

Who should have understudies? Every 
member of management who supervises 
people should be bringing understudies 


along. We often speak of training an 
understudy; however, you may want to 


train several understudies. It is always 
a good idea to have several people in a 
group to choose from when replacing 
a supervisor. If you are not sure who 
would make the best supervisor, you will 
discover during the training period who 
the best man is. Develop all those in the 
group who show promise. There will 
always be plenty of room on the man- 
agement team for good supervisors. 


Selecting Understudies 


It is most unfair to the individual, as 
well as to the company, to give more 
responsibilities to an employee who does 
not have the necessary qualifications for 
successfully handling them. Though 
being a good worker is the most readily 
recognizable trait in an employee, you 
must remember to seek out other im- 
portant factors. 

When selecting understudies, you must 
consider their knowledge of operations 


to be supervised, their organizing ability, 
judgment, initiative, constructive think- 
ing, their capacity for responsibility, 
knowledge of and cooperation in execut- 
ing company policies, and personal and 
physical qualifications. Serious consid- 
eration must be given to their ability to 
lead, guide, and direct people. Tech- 
nical ability is necessary and important, 
yet it is only a small part of the total 
job requirements for a good supervisor. 

Much thought and planning are given 
to selecting proper tools and materials; 
you should be no less careful in selecting 
the men who manage your company. 
Unless the man selected has the necessary 
qualifications and capacity, not even a 
well-planned and executed program of 
training will be successful. 


What We Should Teach Understudies' 


Basically, what are we trying to teach 
our understudies? What qualities of 
leadership and good management are we 
trying to instill in our understudies? 

We want to teach them the basic fact 
that work is accomplished through 
people. The successful leader must be 


1 Much of the material under this heading is taken 
from the talk delivered by James C. Worthy at the 
Midwest Alumni Conference, Harvard Business 
School Association, in Chicago, January 21, 1950. 
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able to organize the activities of those 
under him and enlist their wholehearted 
support in the accomplishment of the 
work which must be done. 


The most important quality of leader- 
ship in any phase of life is the ability 
to win and retain the confidence of other 
people. Without this confidence in their 
leader, subordinates accept direction with 
doubt and hesitation and thus lose the 

apacity for teamwork which is essential 
or proper work performance. 

A leader must know his job well, but 
is is not enough. Employees must also 
ave confidence in the leader as a person. 
hey must believe that he always acts in 
ays which will contribute to and 
rengthen the general welfare of the 
ompany. 

Employees are dependent upon their 

ader in many important ways: for a 

ir division of work, for proper recog- 

ition of effort, for a fair hearing on 
ievances, for job security, for per- 
nal progress and advancement. Em- 
loyees are very much aware of this de- 
ndence and are likely to be deeply dis- 
rbed by any indication that their leader 


is abusing his trust, or taking unfair 
eee of his position, or failing to 
cept his full share of responsibility for 


oup and individual welfare. Where 

ployees have reason to be satisfied on 
this score, as well as on the score of the 
leader’s job knowledge, they will accept 
the leader and do everything in their 
power to help him fulfill the work re- 
quirements. 

In addition to giving leadership and 
guidance to others, the successful man 
must also be able to accept the guidance 
and direction of those in positions of 
higher authority. In fact, he should be 
eager to secure the counsel and guidance 
of others. 


We must help our understudies acquire 
all the other qualities that a good leader 
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must have. We must teach an under- 
study: 

To Think—to be able to make up his 
mind and be decisive. He should care- 
fully weigh various alternatives, but he 
must be able to force his way to a con- 
clusion and to act upon it. If he does 
not have this quality of decisiveness, he 
is not likely to have the self-confidence 
a leader needs. He must be able to plan, 
to see problems as a whole with details 
in their proper perspective, and to set a 
course of action which will take “first 
things first.” 


To Develop a Strong Urge to Accom- 
plish—he should have a great capacity 
for hard work, but know how to conserve 
his energies. He should want to get things 
done, to handle problems as they come 
up, to dispose of them, and to get along 
to new and more challenging problems. 
He should receive satisfaction from the 
actual doing of a task. He should be 
constantly alert for new jobs to be done, 
for new problems to be handled, for new 
goals to be reached and passed. 


To Have Ambition—to seek the satis- 
faction of personal progress. He should 
want to get ahead and be willing to work 
hard to do so. He should be willing to 
accept responsibility and the risks that 
go with responsibility. 


To Be Emotionally Mature—to be able 
to get along easily with others. Most 
supervisory positions involve consider- 
able pressure. Unless these pressures can 
be handled constructively, the individual 
is likely to become overly worried and 
tense, to the point where his judgment 
and ability may be seriously affected. He 
should allow others a difference in opin- 
ion and accept their ideas and sugges- 
tions. He should not pretend to know it 
all and should be willing to accept help 
or good ideas from wherever they may 
come. . His feelings and pride should not 


be easily hurt. 





To Be Self-Confident—to be able to 
take defeat in stride. The successful 
man can accept responsibility for his own 
mistakes. He does not try to blame his 
associates for his own shortcomings or 
the failure of his plans. He must have 
faith in his ability and confidence in 
his ideas. He must be sure of himself, 
and strong in his belief that he can 
handle anything that comes his way. 


To Be Tolerant—to accept people 
pretty much as they are. He should ac- 
cept the shortcomings of others, yet work 
that much harder to help them improve. 
High standards of performance should 
be insisted upon, but impractical and un- 
realistic goals should not be set. 


Never To Stop Learning—to have 
mental curiosity. A successful leader 
learns in many ways, but especially from 
experience. He is able to analyze the 
reasons for failure as well as success, and 
to guide future efforts accordingly. He 
can analyze why his judgment was good 


or bad. 


Responsibilities of Understudies 


Understudies also have responsibilities 
for their own training. It is thr, responsi- 
bility of an understudy to accept whole- 
heartedly the training offered him by his 
supervisor. Training is not possible un- 
less the person being trained wants to 
learn. An understudy must possess this 
will and desire to learn. 

An understudy must also have an open 
mind. He will be exposed to many new 
ideas which may conflict with his own 
thinking. If he has an open mind, he 
can accept the new ideas and reserve 
final judgment until he has seen how all 
the parts fit into the whole. 


Reasons for Training Understudies 


There are many important reasons why 
understudies should be trained. The 
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benefits to supervisors and to the com- 
pany are as follows: 
Benefits to Supervisors 

1. Work will go on smoothly when 
we have to be away from the job, 
thus relieving us of worry and 
giving us peace of mind. 

2. We shall be relieved of some de- 
tails, leaving more time for plan- 
ning, for self-improvement, and 
for greater responsibilities. 

3. We shall be ready for prometion 
by having someone who can take 
over our job when we move up. 

4. It broadens us; we learn through 
teaching; we get the benefit of 
an understudy’s opinion. 

5. A sense of responsibility is passed 
down through the whole group; 
group thinking is stimulated; 
morale goes up. 

6. It gives us the self-satisfaction of 
doing a good training job. 

7. We become better liked and re- 
spected by the people we super- 
vise. 

8. It develops our executive ability, 
and shows our supervisor that 
we have that ability. 

9. We leatn more about the ability 
of people under us. 

10. A stronger organization is cfeat- 
ed, making our jobs more secure, 
and helping to insure continua- 
tion of benefits. 

11. Safer methods of work will evolve 
because more trained people will 
be working toward that end. 

Benefits to the Company 

1. Builds a management pool of 
trained men, helping the com- 
pany to grow and to expand. 

2. Builds a smooth-running, more 
efficient organization—increased 
productivity, economical opera- 
tion, reduced costs, 
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. Builds employees’ confidence in 
the company—develops loyalty, 
raises morale, increases team- 
work, reduces turnover. 

. Assures continuation of company 
service and policies; emergencies 
can be handled quickly and effi- 
ciently, maintaining customer 
goodwill. 

. Supervisors are made available 
for important meetings. 


. Supervisors are better trained 


when they step up, making them 
more readily acceptable to others. 
. Hidden talents are revealed and 
developed; new ideas are brought 
out. 
. Accidents are prevented by hav- 
ing more trained supervisors. 





hese imposing lists of benefits to be 
ived from training understudies point 
the great importance attached to this 
onsibility. 


of Training Understudies 


e exact day-by-day procedure for 

ing understudies cannot be set down 

im schedule form. In fact, we cannot 

y call understudy training a pro- 

ure; it is more a set of principles for 

yan to follow. It is indoctrination of the 

erstudy into your job. It should be- 

come natural for you to share your 

knowledge with your understudy—to 

make it possible for him to apply this 

knowledge and to gain experience in 

situations calling for good management 
judgment. 

Though the exact way you go about 
this training will be tempered by local 
conditions and requirements, there are 
certain general techniques which experi- 
ence has shown to be very helpful :? 


* These methods are developed in a training film 
produced for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
entitled ‘“‘How to Prepare for the Future.” 
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1. “What Do You Think?” method 


2. “Get and Interpret the Facts” 
method 


3. “Man-management” method 
4. “Send Him Upstairs” method 


These methods are described on the 
following pages. 


“What Do You Think?” Method 


Most of us use this simple training 
method of drawing out an understudy’s 
opinion every day without realizing that 
it is a training method—a very effective 
one. It is an easy matter for us to say, 
“What do you think, Bill?” A realiza- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from 
drawing out an understudy’s opinion 
should make us want to use this method 
more and more. 

Who knows but what the ideas of our 
understudy may be better than our own? 
It is entirely possible to open up new 
reservoirs of ideas by this method. New 
ideas resulting in better methods benefit 
all of us, regardless of who originates the 
ideas. Even if the understudy’s ideas 
are not always used, by this method you 
are teaching him to think and to analyze; 
these are important responsibilities of 
munagement people. 

Furthermore, you are showing respect 
for the understudy’s opinion, and hence 
building his confidence. This is one of 
the many intangible traits that we must 
develop in our understudies. Attaining 
confidence is a long step on the road to 
becoming a good supervisor. A super- 
visor’s confidence is reflected in the whole 
group, and in the results it achieves. 

This method is easy to carry out, but 
there are pitfalls to watch for if you are 
to be successful with it. If ideas sug- 
gested by your understudy are not used, 
the reasons should be carefully explained 
to him. Otherwise, you will smother his 
willingness to express himself. If his 
ideas are not logical, you have an ex- 





cellent chance to pass knowledge on to 
him. It is quite possible to make him 
see his own faulty logic merely by dis- 
cussing the whole problem with him. 

Be careful not to create the impression 
that you are “passing the buck.” The 
final responsibility for decisions still rests 
with you. 

If your understudy comes up with a 
good idea, see that he gets credit for it. 
It not only will build his morale, but 
any improvement in your group, regard- 
less of origin, is a feather in your cap 
personally. 

Above all, keep an open mind. There’s 
not much use in asking an opinion from 
your understudy if your mind is already 
made up. 

Remember, when you draw out your 
understudy’s opinion, you show respect 
for his opinion, build his confidence, 
open up new reservoirs of ideas, and 
teach the understudy to think and 
analyze. 


“Get and Interpret the Facts” Method 


Asking your understudy to get and 
interpret the facts on a specific situation 
is another way of developing his ability 


to think and to analyze. This ability 
must be developed because a successful 
leader must be able to see things as they 
are and not permit his thoughts and 
judgments to be confused by wishful 
thinking or preconceived notions. Though 
he must have a certain amount of imag- 
ination and vision, he must be careful to 
keep his feet on the ground and concern 
himself with practical, immediate prob- 
lems. 

An understudy, to be prepared for 
making decisions, must be taught that 
judgment is only as good as the facts 
upon which it is based. Every super- 
visor is called upon every day to make 
many decisions calling for judgment. 
Good decisions are based upon judgment, 
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backed up by sound, factual, detailed 
information. 

Gathering and interpreting facts will 
give an understudy training in organiz- 
ing an attack on a problem, in separat- 
ing important and unimportant details, 
and in giving a complete, orderly report. 
An understudy should be trained in this 
management essential. The best way for 
him to learn is by doing. 

In addition to the experience this 
method gives your understudy, it aids in 
developing in him a sense of manage- 
ment responsibility. You know how im- 
portant this is. Many factors contribute 
to it. They are all important, for no one 
can be a good supervisor unless he knows 
his responsibilities and accepts them. 

This method also gives the understudy 
a chance to handle other than routine 
matters and to show what he can do. 
You cannot fairly judge a man unless he 
is given a chance. A good understudy 
will welcome a chance at a special @s- 
signment. He will throw himself into it 
wholeheartedly and do the best possible 
job of which he is capable. Not only 
does this provide an opportunity for 
you to judge him, but it will also take 
another job off your hands and give 
you more time to devote to other man- 
agement duties. 

The importance of details and the 
necessity for eliminating errors are 
brought home to the understudy by hay- 
ing him gather and interpret facts. Each 
assignment is another step in his progress 
and an addition to his experience. There 
is no substitute for this experience, so 
make it possible for your understudy to 
get his share. 

A few words of caution on this method: 
give your understudy the necessary au- 
thority to get the facts he is after. Re- 
sponsibility without authority is as mean- 
ingless as speech without sound. 

And after he gathers the facts, and 
interprets them, don’t bury his report in 
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a file. When you assigned the job to 
him, you explained to him why these 
particular facts were necessary. Now 
you should make use of them or else 
explain to him why they aren’t being 
used. 

When you have your understudy get 
and interpret the facts on a specific situ- 
ation, you develop the understudy’s abil- 
ity to think, to analyze, and to make 

ood decisions; give the understudy 

aining in organizing; emphasize the im- 

ortance of details; develop a sense of 
anagement responsibility; and have an 
pportunity to see what your understudy 

n do. 


Man-Management” Method 
Fortunate indeed is the supervisor who 
as learned to lead his people rather 
an to drive them. He is the man who 
truly a supervisor. For, after all, is 

t this—the ability to lead, guide, and 

irect people so that they want to work 

r you—the very essence of supervision ? 

most every company needs more lead- 

s. Supervisors can develop them by 

ining understudies with the man- 

anagement method—training them to 
operly lead and get along with people. 

Why is this method so important? It 

because work is accomplished through 

ople. Therefore, a leader must know 
people. No two persons are exactly 
alike. People with different attitudes 
have different opinions about the same 
facts. If the desired results are to be 
achieved, each man must be treated as 
an individual—his attitude must be un- 
derstood. 

You should teach your understudy that 
it is well worth a portion of his time to 
get to know the people in the group. 
People want to be known, especially by 
the man who leads them. This knowl- 
edge and understanding of people will 
do much to insure a harmonious, happy 
group of workers. 
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To learn to lead and get along with 
people, the understudy must be given a 
chance in real situations. With your ex- 
perienced guidance, he should face the 
everyday problems that arise in dealing 
with people who work in the group. You 
can start out by putting him in charge 
of one or two people for a special job, 
and then gradually increase his responsi- 
bility until he can lead the whole group 
in your absence. It will take a great 
burden off your shoulders if you know 
the group is in capable hands when you 
are away. 

You know the many situations of a 
personnel nature that can come up every 
day. You know how to head off these 
situations and prevent them before they 
arise. You know how to deal with your 
people, because you do it every day. 
Your understudy must acquire this knowl- 
edge by close contact with people. You 
can provide him with the opportunity. 

This is also another way to give recog- 
nition to your understudy and enhance 
his prestige. As he learns to get along 
with people and lead them, he acquires 
respect. He will come to be accepted as 
a leader without question. People are 
not reluctant to work for a man who is 
capable of carrying out his responsi- 
bilities. 

It may be necessary for you to direct 
closely this method of training. Leader- 
ship comes more easily to some than to 
others. The feelings of the group must 
always be given the utmost consideration. 
Discontented workers are not good pro- 
ducers. Give your understudy the chance 
to lead, but watch him closely until he 
develops experience. Thus, bad feelings 
will not develop in the group. 

Here again, the necessary authority 
must be delegated to the understudy. He 
needs this authority not as a weapon but 
as a symbol of leadership. 

When you give your understudy train- 
ing in leading, guiding, directing, and 





getting along with people, you provide 
recognition for the understudy and en- 
hance his prestige, teach the understudy 
to work through people, give him closer 
contact with personal problems, and pre- 
pare him to be more readily accepted as 
a leader. Also you will be certain that 
the group will be in capable hands when 
you are away. 


“Send Him Upstairs” Method 


It is excellent training for your under- 
study to represent you before your super- 
visor, or to attend a meeting in your 
place. By using this method, you will 
be making it possible for your understudy 
to receive information and training that 
are vital to his becoming a successful 
leader. 

When you send your understudy “up- 
stairs,” you have a great responsibility 
to see that he is properly prepared. 
Make sure he has all the facts in hand 
and knows what he is going to say. He 
should be able to state his business con- 
cisely in an organized manner and then 
leave, unless the man he is conferring 
with indicates otherwise. * 

If an understudy does not handle him- 
self properly when reporting to your 
supervisor, he may set himself—and 
possibly you—back several months. This 
is an opportunity for your supervisor to 
size up your understudy. He wants to 
know what kind of man is available to 
act in your place when necessary. He 
wants to judge whether your understudy 
is capable of replacing you, when you are 
promoted. He wants to see what kind 
of job you are doing in training your 
understudy. 

You must also prepare your supervisor. 
Don’t surprise him; let him know that 
you are sending your understudy to see 
him. Your supervisor will be glad to 
talk to an understudy, but you must use 
good judgment when choosing the time 
and the occasion. 
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This method is an excellent confidence- 
builder. It will help your understudy to 
acquire poise and assurance. When you 
send an understudy upstairs, you instill 
in him a great sense of responsibility 
and usefulness. 

You give him an insight into the over- 
all workings of the department and the 
company. He learns to consider the man 
upstairs in his everyday decisions and 
actions. This is a very broadening as- 
pect of his training that he can acquire 
only through experience. 

Your understudy has probably won- 
dered what goes on upstairs. Let him 
see for himself. However, there are prac- 
tical limits to the size of a meeting, so 
you will not always be able to have your 
understudy attend all the meetings you 
think would be good for him. Here you, 
the supervisor, have another big responsi- 
bility. You must keep your understudy 
fully informed on what takes place at 
departmental and other meetings. If 
you are training him to act in your plate, 
or to take over your job, he must haye 
the same information that you have on 
what goes on upstairs. 

It is wise to live by this rule—when 
you can’t seid your understudy upstaigs, 
give him the information he would haye 
gotten if he had gone upstairs. 


Other Ways to Train Understudies 


The foregoing principles are accepted 
methods for training understudies. They 


should prove helpful to you. In addi- 
tion, there are many other things you 
can do to train your understudy. 

As part of your understudy’s training, 
he should be receiving and reading maga- 
zines and business and technical service 
publications that will be helpful to him. 
You can have his name added to the 
circulation lists of those publications you 
and he select, or you can pass on to him 
those that you yourself receive. This 
will enable him to gain a broader per- 
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spective by knowing what is going on in 
‘ the field in general, and what other com- 
panies are doing. 

Your understudy may want to improve 
himself by enrolling in a formal educa- 
tional program. He may be eligible for 
some company-sponsored program. He 
may want to enroll in a correspondence 
or night school course. Your understudy 
may ask your advice as to what courses 

take. Your experience can be very 

Ipful to him. 

Membership in organizations and par- 

cipation in community affairs are other 

tivities in which you should encourage 

our understudy. Such activities will 

ive him experience in teamwork, in or- 
nization, and in leading people. These 
anagement essentials cannot be over- 
phasized. 

It may be possible to have your under- 

dy attend departmental meetings with 

u if he is not already doing so. It is 

portant that an understudy be exposed 

over-all departmental planning, so that 
acquires a broad view of operations 

d does not confine his thinking and 

anning to his own small group. You 

ian arrange for this phase of the train- 
Ps by conferring with your own super- 
or. 


'See that your understudy meets as 


.! people as possible. The purpose 
this is twofold. By meeting other 
people in the company, he will come to 
know who he can call on in everyday 
company dealings. It is much easier to 
talk to someone you know and understand 
than to a stranger. Also, by meeting new 
people he will learn more about people 
in general. Understanding people is a 
difficult job to master. The more oppor- 
tunities there are to add to this knowl- 
edge, the better. 

Man-to-man coaching on the job con- 
stitutes probably 80 per cent of all train- 
ing. It is timely—it meets specific needs 
of an individual. It presents a nearly 
perfect learning situation, inasmuch as 
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the understudy who has a problem can 
talk it over with his supervisor and can 
put what he has learned into practice on 
a live problem of the moment. The man- 
to-man constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions you offer your understudy will 
do much to build his management ability. 
Emphasize to your understudy the im- 
portance of effective communications. 
You can best do this by practicing what 
you preach—keep your understudy in- 
formed. If he is to be trained to act in 
your place when you are absent, or to fill 
your shoes if you are promoted, he must 
know what is going on and know how to 
keep those under him informed. In 
teamwork there should be few, if any, 
secrets. Even little things that seem un- 
important should be passed on. Just the 
fact that you let your understudy in on 
something will build his morale and let 
him know that you want him to be up to 
date on things. You will also find that 
this will work both ways—if you keep 
him informed, he will return the favor. 
You can be sure there is considerable in- 
formation he may be able to pass on to 
you, such 4s group feelings and reac- 
tions. Two-way communication is vital 
to good management. Your understudy 
must know and understand this. 
Finally, you can strongly back up all 
the training you give your understudy 
by the example you, yourself, set. Ex- 
ample is a powerful force which affects 
all of us. Most of us try to do our jobs 
in a manner which will gain the approval 
of our supervisors. Consequently, there 
is a tendency for us to imitate or follow 
their examples. We may not imitate 
those actions which we believe to be 
wrong. Nevertheless, we are reluctant to 
take opposite action if our supervisors 
are looking on. What bearing does this 
have on our total training efforts? 
People are likely to discard the skills and 
methods taught them unless their super- 
visors apply these same skills and meth- 
ods in their daily relationships with them. 





We learn by applying, and if we are 
not encouraged in our efforts or see 
that what we have been taught is not 
given much importance, we soon get 
discouraged and often give up our efforts 
with the result that we never really com- 
plete our learning cycle. 

Training understudies is one of our 
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It’s up to each of us to carry out this 
responsibility. The real teacher always 
finds that he learns faster than the pupil. 
The one who instructs another, who gives 
of his knowledge in helping another, in- 
variably gains additional knowledge 
thereby. Knowledge is one of the few 
things that can be given away without 


important management responsibilities. loss to the giver. 





Industrial Relations Research at Universities: Addendum 


Supplementing the yearly progress report on industrial relations research at univer- 
sities, which was concluded in the September issue of PERSONNEL, is the following 
report of current research activities recently received from the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Buffalo (Joseph Shister, Chairman). 

The research program of the Department of Industrial Relations, University of Buffalo, is 
designed to apply ‘and test hypotheses relevant to behavior in the “labor area” of our society, amd 
to attempt an integration of the pertinent social disciplines in analyzing such behavior. The 
fields in which such research is being done are: trade-union government and practices, collective 
bargaining, human relations in industry, and labor market patterns. 

Studies Completed 


Disciplinary Powers of Unions, by Clyde Summers (published in the Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review) 


Disciplinary Procedures of Unions, by Clyde Summers (published in the Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review) 


Trade-Union Policies and Nonmarket Values, by Joseph Shister (published in the American 
Economic Review) 


Union Powers and Workers’ Rights, by Clyde Summers (published in the Michigan Law 
Review) 


Some Basic Features of American and European Labor Law, by Arthur Lenhoff (published 
in the Notre Dame Lawyer) 


Legal Limitations on Union Discipline, by Clyde Summers (published in the Harvard Law 
Review) 


Power Patterns in a Local Labor Movement, by Joseph Shister (in press) 
Trade-Unionism and Wage Policy in Britain, by Paul Sultan (in press) 
Collective Bargaining on the Railroads, 1934-1951, by Jack Kaufman (in press) 
The Right to Work: A Comparative Legal Study, by Arthur Lenhoff (in press) 
Studies in Progress 
A case study of collective bargaining in a large Buffalo firm explaining the change from 
“good” to “bad” labor relations, under the direction of Joseph Shister. 


A case study of group behavior of workers in a small department of a Buffalo industrial 
plant, under the direction of Anna G. Douglas. 

A socio-psychological analysis of the mediation process in the field of collective bargaining, 
under the direction of Anna G. Douglas. 


An analysis of the relationship between wages and employment, under the direction of Paul 
Sultan. 


An analysis of certain features of the agricultural labor market, under the direction of Jack 
Kaufman. 


An analysis of the operation of the public employment services in a mobilization economy, 
under the direction of Arthur Butler. 








The Foreman-Operator 


Safety Meeting 


DANIEL M. COLYER 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


eetings of the foreman with his workers for a discussion of safety measures can be 
tremely effective in making workers aware of their safety responsibilities and 
couraging them to seek solutions for the department’s safety problems. This article 
resents specific suggestions for achieving maximum benefits from such meetings. 


MY EXPERIENCE, group safety meetings 
foremen and operators have proved to 
the most effective single instrument for 
omoting safety in industry. At these 
eetings the foreman and his workers 
ther together, perhaps once a month, 
discuss what must be done to work 
fely.1. These days every plant has its 
n quota of safety promotion devices. 
ere are safety slogans, prizes, displays, 
sters, and movies; but foreman-opera- 
r meetings are more effective than all 


these, and they should get special atten- 
i» 


Stimulating Participation 


3 

The real key to success in these safety 
meetings is the stimulation of discussion. 
Moreover, starting a good argument can 


help immensely. People who express 
their opinions, even conflicting ones, are 
much more likely to be thinking and ab- 
sorbing ideas than those who passively 
sit and “listen” to what the foreman has 
to say. There are a number of questions 
involving common misconceptions about 


safety which can be placed before the 


11If it is not feasible for the entire group to leave 
the job simultaneously, it can often be arranged 
for one-half of the group to meet at a time. 
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group and which often provoke spirited 
response. These will be discussed later 
in this article. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that it takes more than 
good questions to evoke a good group 
discussion. The foreman must exercise 
the type of leadership that encourages 
free thinking and expression of opinion. 
He must constantly strive to keep the 
meeting informal and _ relaxed, but 
focused on the subject at hand. This 
requires guarding against both rambling 
bull-sessions and, at the other extreme, 
overbearing domination. 


Achieving Mutual Understanding 


The foreman cannot be positive or a 
“know-it-all” about anything except the 
fact that, for the good of all, injuries 
must be prevented. If he takes the at- 
titude that existing safety rules and regu- 
lations cannot be added to or subtracted 
from, real participation will be immedi- 
ately destroyed. In other words, the 
foreman must try to create an atmosphere 
of give and take—an atmosphere which 
encourages the mutual exchange of in- 
formation. 

If the foreman develops the meeting 
along these lines, the employees will 
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realize that their opinions are actually 
sought and respected. They will feel that 
they are “understood.” If nothing more 
than this is accomplished, the meeting 
will have accomplished a great deal. 
Understanding is a mutual thing, and if 
employees know that their foreman tries 
to and does understand their feelings, 
doubts, and opinions, they will be in- 
clined to understand his. When the 
foreman tries to get acceptance of some 
working practice on the job his people 
will be more likely to see it from his 
point of view. 

There is another benefit which can be 
derived from these meetings. It stems 
from the fact that the foreman can put 
all his people under pressure to observe 
safety rules in each other’s presence. 
Often employees (particularly husky 
males) are reluctant to be seen observ- 
ing safety regulations too precisely in 
their work. 

For example, a man may feel that he 
will be considered “old-maidish” if he is 
observed making two or three extra starts 
and stops to get an elevator exactly level 
before unloading it. But if the fore- 
man emphasizes before the whole group 
that, though it is perfectly permissible 
to question safety rules, it is absolutely 
necessary to follow to the letter all ex- 
isting rules, he will have made it more 
“socially permissible” for a man to take 
the extra steps necessary to level the 
elevator. The employee knows that who- 
ever sees him leveling the elevator pre- 
cisely will realize that he is merely fol- 
lowing orders. Obviously, this system is 
not infallible, but at least it provides the 
opportunity for the foreman to take the 
stigma on his own shoulders and permit 
his men to work unhampered by it. If 
the foreman puts his people under pres- 
sure as a group at a meeting, he is likely 
to get results which would be unattain- 
able if he were to put the same amount 
of pressure on his workers as individuals. 
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Sample Questions and Answers 


Examples of the type of questions 
which can be used to stimulate interest 
and discussion at the meeting are listed 
below. To some extent, these questions 
have no answers. However, the foreman 
will propably find that after some argu- 
ment the group will arrive at a sound 
conclusion which coincides with his own 
thinking on the subject. The foreman 
may possibly wish to express his own 
opinions on these questions, if only to 
sum up and add his agreement after the 
discussion. The answers to the questions 
indicate some of the possible approaches 
he might use. 


1. Because of the laws of chance, is a man 
who has had no injuries more likely to 
receive an injury than a man with a 
record of several injuries? 


Answer: No. A man is usually injured 
because he works carelessly or because 
he does not make an effort to anticipate 
hazardous situations before they arise. 
It is not chance. There is no more 
chance involved in this than in the faet 
that Stan Musial “happens” to hit a 
baseball at about a .350 average every 
year while many other players hit .250 
and lower. 


. If a man loses a finger at work, whose 
responsibility is this injury, the foreman’s 
or the injured man’s? 


Answer: My supervisor thinks it’s 
responsibility, but I think it’s Peay 
can talk safety until I’m blue in the face 
and can call attention to safety viola- 
tions until we’re all sick to death of it, 
but I cannot do your work safely and 


avoid your injuries. Only you can do 
that. And when all is said and done, if 
you lose a finger, for example, it is you 
who go through life without it, not me. 


. Can all injuries be prevented? 


Answer: Most injuries are obviously the 
result of carelessness. The minority of 
them, however, seem to be unavoidable 
risks of the job. Actually, though, most 
of these injuries which seem to be un- 
avoidable can be prevented too. To do 
this, the people on the job and the fore- 
man must be on their toes. They must 
observe and plan so that potentially dan- 
gerous machinery and working practices 
are discovered and corrected prior to an 
“unavoidable injury.” For example, if a 
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machine flies apart and hurts a man, this 
is not unavoidable. Management should 
have done a better job in maintaining 
and checking it over, and the worker 
should have done a better job in ob- 
serving it and realizing that it was not 
acting properly. 


Also, the man on the job must see that 
he doesn’t get himself in a rushed and 
awkward predicament that inevitably 
leads to an “unavoidable injury.” 


. Why does a person resent it when the 





: 
' 


et 


foreman calls his attention to a safety 
violation? Or does he resent it? 


Answer: It seems to be human nature to 
dislike not being right. I’m that way; 
you're that way; we're all that way. But 
we should all try to recognize our short- 
comings and hold down the impulse to 
get angry when somebody suggests we 
might be wrong. After all, we all make 
mistakes, and too often. 


Actually it’s a help to have some one 
looking for your safety mistakes. None 
of us can see everything himself. Even 
Ray Robinson, one of the best modern 
prize fighters, says that he depends very 
heavily upon his manager to tell him 
between rounds what he is doing wrong. 
He says that when he is actually boxing 
he is not able to tell what his mistakes 
are and what he should do differently. 
It’s the same way with safety mistakes. 
Sometimes I (the foreman) miss things 
and the shift-supervisor points them out 
to me, and sometimes when you miss 
things I point them out to you. 


It works the other way too. Sometimes 
I miss things and you can and should 
point them out to me, and sometimes 
the shift-supervisor misses something and 
I can tell him. 


5. Is it better for a group to have a perfect 


safety record all the time, or is it better 
if there are a few minor injuries every 
so often to remind people that serious 
injuries are always possible? 


Answer: This beats me. It’s certainly 
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true enough that if somebody hasn’t 
had his head chopped off acces. every- 
body forgets that there is such a thing 
as an injury. 


But on the other hand a minor injury 
to remind us injuries are possible is not 
good either. You can never depend on 
a minor injury to be just a minor in- 
jury. Just a split second or a 1/1000 
of an inch can be the difference between 
a minor injury and a fatal one. 


I guess the only thing is never to forget 
that danger is always present, even if 
no one has been hurt. Just remember 
that a good safety record occurs because 
people are alert and careful, not because 
there is no danger present. 


Advantages of Safety Meetings 


Obviously, no significant results can 
be expected from one safety meeting. 
But if this meeting has been handled so 
that the discussion has been free and 
honest and so that everybody realizes 
that the meeting’s object has been to solve 
a mutual safety problem rather than to 
propagandize, blame, or “tell,” the fore- 
man will be on his way toward real ac- 
complishment. The workers will gradu- 
ally realize that safety is always their 
problem and that they can do something 
about it. And they will be receptive to 
working with the foreman on the prob- 
lem. 

The foreman should also get some in- 
dication from the meeting of what his 
employees’ attitudes toward safety really 
are. This will give him valuable clues 
as to where safety morale is weak and 
what he must do about it. 








GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA General Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers on personnel problems, will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, June 19-20 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
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A Well-Organized Visual Program: 
What It Means in Labor Relations 


LOWELL F. JOHNSON 


Assistant Director of Industrial Relations 


American Home Products Corporation 


As the average age of our workers rises, visual problems increase accordingly. But 


more than 90 per cent of all defects will yield to a program of employee eye conserva- 


tion that both protects and corrects. Proper examination, careful matching of visual 


capacity to the job, and concern for good vision both on and off the job will more 


than repay their cost in higher production and improved human relations. 


ALTHOUGH the matter of sight conserva- 
tion has not received as much publicity as 
some other, perhaps more dramatic phases 
of health and safety, it is nevertheless 
of paramount importance in day-to-day 
labor relations. The relation of vision to 
safety is better recognized than its rela- 
tion to production and efficiency. There 
must be new emphasis at this point be- 
cause the results are measurable and are 
of economic significance. 


Protection and Correction 


There is a substantial difference of 
opinion as to what is embodied in a well- 
organized visual program. That question 
I shall leave to the experts.’ My investi- 
gation, however, does indicate that the 
differences here are relative, since many 
companies are obtaining significant re- 
sults while using very different approaches 
to the problem. 

It seems to me that what is of impor- 
tance to industry and of real concern to 


1 Some of the best work and a very high ats rtion 
e 


of the writing and investigation in this Id seem 
to have heen done by the several companies who 
sell equipment and services to implement the estab- 
lishment of well-organized visual programs. 


labor is the placement of emphasis on the 
matter of eye conservation to a marked 
degree primarily in industries where 
known and obvious eye hazards exist. 
This emphasis on protection alone must 
change. It is an approach which has 
characterized a great deal of what indus- 
try has done in the field of employee re- 
lations. It’s the process of putting out 
fires when in fact the conflagration might 
have been prevented. The old colored 
preacher put it compellingly when he 
said, “I always makes it a policy to coop- 
erate with the inevitable.” This is a 
philosophy which has characterized too 
much of what goes on around us, and in 
its place should be substituted a policy of 
helping to shape the inevitable. Empha- 
sis on protection must change to empha- 
sis on protection and correction. 


A Dollars-and-Cents Proposition 


Labor-relations problems have their 
genesis at many points on the industrial 
scene. They may turn up as grievances, 
personality problems, scrap losses, quality 
and quantity problems, accidents, ab- 
sences, and a host of others. Profes- 
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sional studies of these problems have 
traced the sources of many of them to 
problems of vision. This is no welfare 
approach, but rather a practical dollars- 
and-cents proposition with humanitarian 
as well as economic by-products. This is 
the avoidance of the creation of human 
scrap and all that it means to the family, 
to society in general, and—let us be bru- 
tally practical—to manufacturing and in- 
surance costs. 

There seems to be general agreement 
among researchers in the field that at 
least half the employees in a typical in- 
dustrial operation have visual inefficien- 
cies of some type that do not permit opti- 
mum job performance. Moreover, there 
is statistical evidence that as the average 
age of the working population increases, 
visual problems increase at a correspond- 
ing rate. As a matter of good labor re- 
lations, it is of further interest to note 
that probably better than 90 per cent of 
all visual handicaps will yield to the 
tested principles of a well-organized visual 
' program. This is something from which 
‘ both management and the worker profit. 
' During the last war the War Production 

Board made studies of reasons for spoiled 
_work and found that visual problems ac- 
‘counted for over one-third of the scrap. 

There is further evidence that em- 

’ ployees with good or corrected vision 
, give a greater return on management’s 

investment in the capital equipment which 
the worker uses. In accident compensa- 
tion alone, eye injuries are said to cost 
industry upwards of $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. That would pay for a major por- 
tion of the preventive work which is 
needed—and just think of the possibilities 
in collateral savings! Safety experts esti- 
mate that 98 per cent of the thousand or 
more eye injuries suffered by the Ameri- 
can working populace each day could be 
avoided. These are negative statistics, 
but they serve to point up the possibilities 
in an affirmative approach to the prob- 
lem. 
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Examination at Time of Selection 


We become wedded to most of our 
labor-relations problems at the point of 
employee selection. In many contractual 
situations, there is no easy turning back 
from this point. Many of the largest 
corporations in America spend vast sums 
of money annually in the selection proc- 
ess on everything from credit reports to 
personality test batteries. There is evi- 
dence that only 10 to 15 per cent, how- 
ever, are doing an adequate job on a care- 
ful visual examination at the point of se- 
lection. The dictionary of occupational 
titles lists some 25,000 operations from 
the classic crane operator with his need 
for superior distance skills to the hosiery 
looper who does extremely close work. In 
between, there are many degrees of jobs 
with their own special visual demands. 

The Purdue University Industrial Vi- 
sion Institute. made a study of several 
thousand employees in 50 _ industrial 
plants over a five-year period. They 
found that the visual skills necessary for 
safety, high production, and good quality 
of work are lacking in 10 to 15 per cent 
of industrial employees. For the good of 
both the employees and the management, 
these visual problems must be noted at 
the time of selection; and corrective meas- 
ures, as well as careful placement, must 
implement the program. There is evidence 
on all sides that the average employee 
wants to know more about himself—even 
his shortcomings! Helping him to round 
out this information and to take correc- 
tive measures can only result in improved 
labor relations. 


Matching Vision to the Job 


If we are going to have good labor re- 
lations, we still need to give more atten- 
tion to this nebulous thing we call job 
satisfaction. As jobs have been simplified 
in recent years, more of the sense of ac- 
complishment has been taken away. Cer- 
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tainly, another source of dissatisfaction is 
developed when employees are not 
matched to the jobs for which they are 
visually capable. This means that modern 
job analysis should include determination, 
among other things, of the visual capacity 
an employee should possess to perform 
the job to his and the management’s satis- 
faction. Just the fact that an employee is 
already wearing glasses in no way in- 
dicates visual preparation for all jobs. As 
a matter of fact, it is probably the anti- 
thesis, a reason for further examination. 
The type of test or examination given 
must be carefully matched with the de- 
mands of the job. It seems to me in- 
cumbent on those professional personnel 
who have responsibility for any phase of 
the physical examination to be thoroughly 
familiar with these job requirements. 
This is just as true of the visual demands 
as it is of those of strength or finger 
dexterity. 

If vision is required on a job at all, it 
is safe to assume that a man cannot work 
any better than he can see. A recent 
study in a large Eastern plant revealed 
that 37 per cent of all spoiled work was 
due to inefficient vision, and, the medical 
director of: a certain textile concern has 
estimated that inefficient vision runs per- 
haps as high as 75 per cent in older em- 
ployees and at least 25 per cent in the 
younger group. In addition to this, many 
believe that much of the average indi- 
vidual’s emotional stability is controlled 
or at least strongly influenced by his 
ability to see. This, of course, brings up 
the old question as to how far a well- 
organized program should go in order to 
contribute to good labor relations. 


Adequacy of the Program 


Is correcting vision for the job enough 
to produce general eye comfort for every- 
day living? 

If industry is going to be interested in 
the total health of the individual, how- 
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ever, the answer to the question seems 
obvious. Although, in recent years, we 
have come a long way since the use alone 
of the Snellen wall chart, there is appar- 
ently still some distance to travel before 
we reach the optimum in a well-organized 
visual program. In one hosiery mill, it 
was found that girls who rated low on the 
Snellen letter-chart test were the best pro- 
ducers on the looping operation, which 
required good near-point vision. They, of 
course, needed correction for distance 
vision, but if that company had used the 
Snellen test alone in its selection proce- 
dure, it might have eliminated many of 
its best employees. 


Concern for the Individual 


I have indicated that management can 
avoid many of its labor-relations mistakes 
at the time of selection. After selection 
the mistakes have to be absorbed into the 
workplace. However, the impression 
should never be left that the vision pro- 
gram is a scheme to screen out otherwise 
undesirable employees. Labor leaders 
are frequently suspicious of new things. 
Both union officials and supervisors 
should be informed so that they can 
answer questions and help enlist the sup- 
port of employees. Often these men can 
assist the professional group in establish- 
ing visual requirements for various jobs, 
One steel plant in the Pittsburgh area had 
a good experience with this procedure. 

The medical director of a large Mid- 
western industry said recently, “The best 
visual program for industry is not de- 
pendent on the physician alone or on the 
personnel or employment manager. It 
must be based on a fraternity of effort; 
there must be teamwork between the 
medical department, personnel officer, 
safety director, training, and above all 
the foreman or supervisor, the latter par- 
ticularly because he has to live with 
these individuals at least eight hours a 
day.” As a practical matter, the doctor 
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might have added the union officer to this 
group. He said further, “It is important 
to keep this in mind, that progressive 
management does not have visual prob- 
lems; it is the people who apply for work 
or those already gainfully employed who 
have visual problems. If we are to 
‘humanize’ industry through a visual pro- 
gram, it cannot be looked upon as a 
charity or a philanthropy. It is just good 
business.” 


Eye Comfort on and off the Job 


Dr. M. H. Kronenberg of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company stated that of 
their applicant group for one year, cover- 
ing 10,800 people, they found 1,620, or 
15 per cent, who required prescription 
safety glasses as a necessary part of the 
job assignment. He further pointed out 
that 540, or 5 per cent, of these appli- 
ants had an eye defect which was non- 
correctible and they required specialized 
* specific job placement. As a matter 
‘of good labor and public relations, the 
Woctor indicated that it is their thinking 
that the visual program, where properly 
and ethically organized, not only makes 
itself felt in the working hours of the day 

ut influences the whole life of the in- 
dividual. It affects his attitude on the 
ob and in turn is reflected in his home 
ife and community relationships. Good 
vision means not only good sight for a 
specific job but eye comfort for on- and 
off-the-job sight needs and requirements. 

is is certainly a fine philosophy on 
which to rest any well-organized visual 
program, and probably it is reasonably 
representative of that which motivates 
such programs in large industries. How- 
ever, American industry after all is small 
industry, with something in the neighbor- 
hood of 97 per cent representing plants 
or organizations with less than 100 em- 
ployees. Such organizations can afford 
relatively little professional staff assist- 
ance and should be a challenge to this 
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group to furnish professional services on 
a pooled basis before some bureaucrat 
gets the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment should get into the act. 


A Revealing Personal Contact 


A Minnesota iron concern reports that 
there was a degree of apprehension 
among its employees concerning its visual 
program. Most of this apprehension was 
due to a concern for job security and a 
fear of not meeting minimum visual 
standards. Security is always a prime 
concern to labor and the very reason for 
the labor contract with its seniority and 
other related clauses. Since the start of 
the safety-goggle program in the com- 
pany mentioned, there has been no lost 
time or disablement from eye injuries, 
according to its latest report. The pro- 
gram has proved its worth in terms of 
protection to employees and equipment 
and improved job efficiency, and it affords 
a personal safety contact with every man 
on the job. 

It is frequently a revelation what can 
be developed from personal contacts 
where the employee is discussing him- 
self. Many companies have found that 
with proper questioning during the eye 
examination, much information can be 
had painlessly concerning health and 
safety conditions in the department where 
each employee works. This is information 
which can be obtained in no other way 
and is of the type which intimately af- 
fects each employee. A Carolina textile 
firm has found that its program also 
prods supervision into improving its 
knowledge of job requirements and per- 
sonnel procedures in addition to stimulat- 
ing an appreciation of the employee’s 
point of view and increasing employee 
efficiency. This is another part of the 
personnel program where the cost of the 
program is only a fraction of the savings 
it effects. 


In three years of experience with a 
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modest visual examination and correction 
program, a pipe-line concern affiliated 
with one of the large oil companies re- 
duced its cost of eye care by 81.7 per 
cent. This was in addition to the personal 
and personnel saving, which is something 
that doesn’t readily lend itself to measure- 
ment. 


Check on Merit Rating 


Merit rating is a frequently used tool 
in the industrial-relations program, and a 
Southern textile company has some inter- 
esting findings in this connection. In 
their bag factory, of the workers rated 
as good by their foreman, 83 per cent had 
good vision and 17 per cent had poor 
vision. Of workers rated as poor perform- 
ers, 100 per cent had substandard vision. 
Of cotton-mill workers rated as good by 
overseers, 100 per cent had above-stand- 
ard vision. Of workers rated as poor, 


82 per cent had poor vision and 18 per 


cent had good vision. Bleachery work- 
ers also were merit-rated by their super- 
visors: Of workers rated as good, 80 
per cent had adequate vision and 20 per 
cent had inadequate vision. Of workers 
rated as poor, 100 per cent had inade- 
quate vision. This company’s experience 
is further proof of the relationship be- 
tween performance and visual adequacy 
and, I might add, supervisory judgment. 

An electronics company in Chicago had 
a similar experience. One hundred em- 
ployees were tested in the outgoing in- 
spection department. The results dis- 
closed that 30 per cent of the employees 
failed to meet the standard of visual skill 
necessary to their respective jobs, and of 
these, 63 per cent had been termed be- 
low-average workers by their supervisors. 
Within two months after the program 
started, rejects had been reduced by 75 
per cent. In order to avoid the usual 
feeling of insecurity and to help bridge 
the correction period, the company ap- 
propriated $5,000 toward the correction 
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of individual employees’ visual difficul- 
ties. Since this was done two years ago, 
the company feels that it has been re- 
paid many times in good will alone, with 
a salutary effect on labor relations. Other 
benefits were reflected in reduced turn- 
over, reduced absenteeism, higher produc- 
tion, fewer rejected units passing into the 
field, and a 33 1/3 per cent reduction in 
machine accidents. 

Another Chicago firm, one of the 
country’s largest printing companies, has 
some compelling findings on the degree 
of importance that vision has to perform- 
ance on the job. This organization has 
found that proofreaders who meet the 
minimum visual requirements are 37 per 
cent more accurate than those who fail 
to meet the minimum standards. They 
have 7.9 points higher efficiency and pro- 
duce a net value of 12 cents per man- 
hour more than those who fail to meet 
the minimum requirements. Monotype- 
keyboard operators who meet the mini- 
mum visual requirements have 19.1 points 
higher efficiency and produce a net value 
of 71 cents per man-hour more than those 
who fail to meet the minimum require- 
ments, while monotype runners who meet 
the minimum requirements have 9.8 
higher efficiency and produce a net value 
of 8 cents per man-hour more than those 
who fail to meet the minimum visual re 
quirements. The experience of this com- 
pany can undoubtedly be duplicated by 
other firms in the printing industry. 


Workplace Conditions Important 


In the foregoing experiences with visual 
programs, the main emphasis has been 
on the correction of individual visual de- 
ficiencies, because the subject has to do 
with people; but the possibilities inherent 
in the area of illumination also should be 
mentioned. Suffice it to say that the work- 
place must have the optimum in lighting, 
color conditions, and reflection factors if 
the corrections made on the individual are 
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going to be brought to their logical frui- 
tion. Only then can the employer and the 
employee receive the full fruits of a well- 
organized program and its contribution 
toward good labor relations. 


A List of Benefits 


Dr. Kronenberg has enumerated the 
benefits which his company has gained 
from long experience with a well-organ- 
ized visual program. These might well 
serve as a conclusion for this paper, since 
they indicate the broad advantages which 
are possible under a well-organized pro- 
gram. 


Benefits to the Employer: A well-organized 
visual program— 
Assures healthy and safe personnel. 
Avoids entrance of potential human 
liability. 
Improves efficiency of work. 
Assures satisfactory products. 
Reduces labor turnover. 
Promotes safety. 
Improves employee relations. 
Guards against fraudulent claims. 
Reduces cost ratio of insurance. 
Protects against public criticism. 


Provides necessary decision as to physical 
fitness of employees. 


Affords proper job placement. 


Furnishes necessary data for legal-claim 
department. 


Promotes commerical relations. 
Improves company’s trade position. 


Benefits to the Employee: The program also— 
Reduces possibility of accidents due to 
physical impairments or defects. 
Affords proper job placement. 


Increases period of gainful productive 
employment. 


Prevents development of disabling 
disease. 


Insures family and dependents a more 
stable economic security. 


Assists in obtaining benefits due. 

Aids in reducing medical cost. 

Protects fellow employees. 

Assists in upgrading employee safely. 
Aids in adjustment of employee’s work. 
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Provides employee with definite informa- 
tion concerning his own physical con- 
dition. 

Reduces lost time and lost wages. 


Teaches importance of prompt and ex- 
pert medical care. 


Encourages employee to use doctor and 
nurse as a confidant and counselor. 


Acts as incentive to employee to protect 
his own health. 


The American Way 


Many of these benefits do not lend 
themselves to dollars-and-cents measure- 
ment with exactitude any more than does 
preventive medicine. We do, however, 
want to gain their advantages in the 
traditional American way of doing the 
job ourselves. That’s good for labor and 
good for management! 


During the past 10 years we’ve heard 
a great deal about methods improvement, 
work simplification, plant layout, process 
flow, and other elements of industrial en- 
gineering and what they mean in terms 
of increased output and worker satisfac- 
tion. In fact, some of the findings have 
been nothing short of startling. It seems 
to me that the potential in a well-organ- 
ized visual program offers similar almost 
limitless possibilities, not only in terms 
of increased output and its economic con- 
sequences but also in terms of an oppor- 
tunity for the worker to make the op- 
timum use of his visual potential and all 
that that means in terms of a well- 
rounded life and improved labor rela- 
tions. This might well be the key to 
that little extra effort which we so badly 
need in these times and which has always 
characterized American ingenuity. 


Someone has said, quite correctly, that 
if you want your father to take care of 
you, that’s paternalism; if you want your 
mother to take care of you, that’s mater- 
nalism; if you want Uncle Sam to take 
care of you, that’s socialism; if you want 
Uncle Joe to take care of you, that’s com- 
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munism; but if you can take care of 
yourself, that’s good Americanism. 

My investigation leads me to conclude 
that a well-organized visual program 


means in labor relations that we are tak- 
ing care of ourselves, without govern- 
ment interference, in the real American 
tradition. 


Education of Foremen 
Can Be Dangerous 


MONROE BERKOWITZ 


Assistant Professor of Economics 
Rutgers University 


Despite the increasing emphasis on making supervisors “management-minded,” man- 
agement is still “they” rather than “we” to the average foreman. If supervisory 
education opens new vistas—which is one of its chief aims—how can a man be 
satisfied when he isn’t allowed to use the special managerial knowledge and tegh- 


niques he is given? The foreman’s authority, says Professor Berkowitz, must match 


the responsibilities he is currently being urged to assume. 


THOROUGHLY IN ACCORD with American 
tradition is the idea that education is the 
answer to any and all problems. Par- 
ticipants in forums can usually agree 
that the solutions to most social problems 
lie in the direction of more education, 
although they may not agree on the exact 
content of the desired educational pro- 
gram. Stimulated by an outstanding 
social problem, the unsatisfactory state 
of labor-management relations in the 
post-war period, many private and public 
educational institutions rushed to pro- 
vide a rich assortment of classes in stew- 
ard training and foreman training, as 
well as those specifically designed to pro- 


mote industrial harmony. By and large, 
individual managements — plagued with 
problems galore and affected with the 
almost naive American belief in the eff- 
cacy of education—have welcomed these 
services. 

Foreman training has come to occupy 
the center of the stage in many of these 
programs. The rise of labor unions, the 
developments in federal legislation, and 
changing institutional patterns have 
combined to alter the status of foremen. 
However, while the job has changed, 
many of the men have not. Some com- 
panies, painfully aware of this fact, have 
been quick to conclude that the simple 
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solution is to educate the foremen. But 
education is a process; it is not in and 
of itself a solution to anything. 


Preliminary Analysis Needed 


Any educational program must be pre- 
ceded by careful analysis of the problem 
and its relationship to the entire mana- 
gerial organization. Once the decision 
to train foremen is made, management 
must explore the content of the course, 
the methods of instruction, the choice of 
an instructor, and other vital matters 
which will affect the type of training to 
be offered. The fact that many univer- 
ities have available tailor-made courses 

oes not mean that management must 

ccept them without inquiry and possible 
vision. The outside educator, whether 
Grom a university or private firm, is es- 
ntially a transient who will leave when 

e task is accomplished, while manage- 

ent must live with the results of his 

ork. 


' Although some managements are alert 
problems relating to the type of 
Gourse and tend to inquire into them 
with a touch of healthy skepticism, they 
ag other matters of equal importance. 
hey fail to make a searching analysis 

pf their problem to discover if organiza- 
Bona, procedural, or even attitudinal 


changes among various levels of manage- 
ment might be necessary prerequisites 
of an educational program. Thus they 
are utterly unprepared to face the conse- 
quences of a “successful” educational 
program. 


Foremen’s Evasive Attitude 


Reference to an actual case may serve 
to illustrate some of these difficulties. 
The company in question employs about 
a thousand people and until recently 
boasted of its freedom from union or- 
ganization. The winning of an NLRB 
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election by an AFL union shattered the 
complete confidence of management in 
its admittedly paternalistic procedures. 
However, the company’s initial chagrin 
over the loss of the election was soon 
rather sensibly replaced by a firm desire 
to cooperate with the union in an en- 
deavor to maintain amicable relations. 
The first contract, which was negotiated 
without untoward incident, compared 
favorably with any in the industry. The 
executive vice president informed all 
levels of management of the company’s 
basic friendly and cooperative attitude 
toward the union, and instructions were 
issued to foremen to refrain from any 
activity .which could be construed as 
anti-union. In order to avoid any disturb- 
ing incidents, the foremen were further 
instructed to clear all union grievances 
through the supervisors, who in turn 
were to check with the industrial rela- 
tions manager. The foremen were evi- 
dently so impressed with the idea that 
they should do nothing wrong that they 
ended by not doing anything. In spite of 
the contractual grievance procedure 
which provided for the foremen’s par- 
ticipation at the first stage, most griev- 
ances ended in the lap of the ‘industrial 
relations manager. 


After about a year’s experience with 
the union, matters settled into some sort 
of routine, but union stewards were 
not happy with the evasive attitude of 
foremen when it came to answers on 
grievances—nor was the industrial rela- 
tions manager delighted with the not in- 
considerable burden of processing the 
grievances. Top management agreed 
that the proper place to settle grievances 
was the first step of the procedure, and 
orders were issued to that effect. It is 
not surprising, however, that in spite of 
the dictum issued from above, the in- 
dustrial relations manager was still pro- 
cessing all but the most picayune of 
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grievances. Management reasoned that 
if the foremen were not handling griev- 
ances, it must be because they didn’t 
know how, and if they didn’t know how, 
the solution was to teach them. 


Learning Through Discussion 


The company called on the services of 
the state university, whose representative 
met with the industrial relations manager 
to plan a training program. It was ten- 
tatively agreed to schedule six sessions, 
one a week, with additional sessions if 
they should be needed. All classes were 
to meet on company premises and dur- 
ing working hours, with the company 
guaranteeing that the foremen would re- 
ceive their normal compensation for 
time spent in class. In spite of protesta- 
tions on the part of the university repre- 
sentative, the company apparently visu- 
alized the class as the answer to its 
problem of alerting the foremen to the 
task of handling grievances and did not 
plan to conduct further sessions once 
the original purpose was accomplished. 

The first four sessions, concerned with 
such subjects as the labor movement in 
America, current labor legislation, and 
the legal aspects of the foremen’s posi- 
tion vis-a-vis labor unions, were pri- 
marily informational and designed in 
part to acquaint the instructor and 
class with each other. Instead of pre- 
senting the facts about labor history, for 
instance, the instructor asked a number 
of leading questions designed to stimu- 
late thought about the labor movement. 
Speculative answers from the foremen to 
the question, “How old are American 
labor unions?” created interest in the 
final answer. Similarly, the group’s 
ideas about the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act were placed on the 
blackboard and finally contrasted with 
the text of the act. 


Nothing strikingly original is claimed 
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for such an approach; in fact, it has the 
positive disadvantage of being quite 
time-consuming. However, the effect on 
the group was well worth the extra time. 
For many of the foremen, this was the 
first management meeting in which they 
were actually expected to contribute 
something and where, apparently, some- 
one was interested in what they had to 
say. The instructor’s primary objective 
during these first sessions was to en- 
courage participation. 


Foremen Only Spectators 


Discussion at later sessions (it was 
decided to extend the number of meet- 
ings to 12) indicated that the oppor- 
tunity the foremen had to ventilate their 
feelings resulted in an exposure of their 
attitudes toward the company and the 
part they were to play in the grievance 
procedure. For example, in discussing 
the foreman’s job before and after the 
entrance of the union, the consensus was 
that while the foreman’s authority had 
diminished, the job of being a foreman 
had hecome more difficult. None the less 
significantly, some foremen did not -be- 
lieve that the union’s entrance caused 
any real diminution of their authority. 
They pointed out that the right to hire 
and fire was never actually in their 
hands and that all except the most rou- 
tine of decisions were traditionally made 
by the supervisors. Their view was that 
the union had limited the authority of 
“management”; they saw themselves in 
the role of mildly interested spectators. 
One man commented, “The union sure 
made them change some procedures 
around here!” The true significance of 
these and similar remarks was not fully 
apparent at the time, but the instructor 
did become more alert to the foremen’s 
casual references to the company as 
“them” rather than “us.” 
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No Increase in Authority 


In the last two session, after more 
than two and one-half months of meet- 
ings, most foremen began to feel suffici- 
ently at ease to speak their minds on 
issues as they arose. While discussing a 
grievance after a role-playing session, 
one foreman began to question the basic 
assumptions of the entire series of 
classes. He acknowledged that he might 
have learned something of the techniques 
of grievance settlement and perhaps now 
had a broader perspective of the labor 
movement in general, but he wondered 
about the general usefulness of the in- 
formation. The company was spending 
money to educate him; yet, he com- 
plained, they weren’t letting him do the 
job for which presumably he was being 
trained. 


Many of his colleagues agreed and 
cited examples of what they meant. In 
certain cases, they were balked in their 
attempt to secure the information neces- 
sary for the intelligent handling of a 
grievance. In other cases, they were 
fearful of making decisions, since they 
felt the action would exceed the dimen- 
sions of their authority as they under- 
stood them. Perhaps most frustrating 
of all was the result of their trying, ac- 
eording to the best classroom precepts, 
© prevent grievances from arising. 





Union Stewards Favored 


One case cited by a foreman was re- 


vealing. He noticed a missing floor 
board and, recognizing this as a safety 
hazard, filled out the necessary repair 
requisition forms for the maintenance 
department. Weeks passed without any 
action, until finally the steward brought 
the matter to his attention. The fore- 
man acknowledged that he was aware of 
the safety hazard and explained to the 
steward that since the maintenance de- 
partment had already received his re- 
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quest, he assumed that it would be 
taken care of promptly. The steward, 
unsatisfied with the answer, filed a writ- 
ten safety grievance which eventually 
passed on to the industrial relations man- 
ager. The next thing the foreman knew, 
two carpenters appeared to fix the floor. 
As he sadly remarked, he would have 
been satisfied with one. 

What may have been a coincidence 
was not interpreted as such by the fore- 
men. Others recited similar incidents, 
and the consensus was that the company 
was much more responsive to requests 
from the union stewards than from the 
foremen. The objective truth of the 
situation is relatively unimportant; more 
relevant are the feelings and attitudes of 
the foremen. 


Old Attitudes Disturbed 


It is clear that the existing attitudes of 
foremen, supervisors, and other mem- 
bers of management antedated the unioni- 
zation of the company. When the union 
came upon the scene, the second-class 
status of the foremen raised some prob- 
lems, but these were not particularly 
disastrous to the functioning of the com- 
pany. The situation may not have been 
ideal, but since it was an old one, it was 
not too uncomfortable, and apparently 
the foremen had been relatively happy 
before the classes started. They partici- 
pated formally in the grievance proce- 
dure, but they frankly recognized their 
lack of authority and the fact that no- 
body seriously expected them to settle 
grievances. If any real grievance arose, 
the foremen considered that “they”— 
that is, some members of higher man- 
agement—were the people to deal with it. 

To the extent that the educational 
program was successful, these ingrained 
habits and attitudes were disturbed. Dur- 
ing the classes the foremen were told 
that they were important people in the 
company—the front line of management, 
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the key to good labor relations, etc. They 
were exhorted to be alert to possible 
causes of grievances and were taught 
methods of handling grievances; yet, 
when they attempted to practice their 
new-found knowledge, they met with 
obstacles. 


Frustration Inevitable 


The prime difficulty was that higher 
echelons of management were not 
geared to any change in the foremen’s 
activities. Nobody in management had 
taken the trouble to re-define the fore- 
men’s authority in a manner commensu- 
rate with the new responsibilities they 
were being urged to assume. As a general 
proposition, everyone agreed that the 
proper place to settle grievances was the 
first step of the procedure, but when it 
came to a particular case, nobody knew 
exactly how far foremen could go in 
settling the grievance. Worse yet, the 
management organization, which had 
been constantly coached about the neces- 
sity of being responsive to requests from 
the union steward, had not been alerted 
to answering the requests of the fore- 
men. Evidently, to some of the staff 
departments, requests for action from 
the foremen were interesting but didn’t 
require immediate response unless sup- 
plemented by entreaties from the super- 
visor or some higher-up. This treat- 
ment of the foremen by other echelons 
of management was so at variance with 
the doctrines preached in the class that 
the net result of the educational pro- 
gram was increased frustration on the 
part of the foremen. 


Responsibility of Management 


This story has a not too unhappy se- 
quel. When the existing conditions were 
brought to the attention of higher man- 
agement, it was agreed to schedule a 
series of conferences for line and staff 
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supervisors. The purpose of these meet- 
ings was to lay the foreman problem be- 
fore the group in an attempt to have 
the members suggest solutions and pos- 
sibly propose changes in procedures and 
methods which would allow the foremen 
to participate in the grievance procedure 
in a meaningful fashion. The results of 
these conferences are not yet apparent, 
but it is likely that they will constitute 
only part of the solution. The attitudes 
and habits of many members of manage- 
ment will have to be altered before sub- 
stantial headway is made. In this case, 
management was at least willing to fol- 
low up the difficulties aired in the fore- 
men’s sessions, but the problem could 
have been handled more efficiently if it 
had been raised before, not after, the 
foremen’s sessions. 


No educational program can stand 
alone. If it is at all successful, it will 
open new vistas for the participants, and 
unless management provides responsibili- 
ties and status to match the new level 
of learning, the program can cause disil- 
lusionment—with consequent lowering of 
morale. In the case cited, if manage- 
ment is willing to revise its procedures, 
all may be well; but if it is unwilling or 
unable to do so, it may find itself in a 
worse position than before the classes 
started. It might even have been better 
to have let things drift as they were. 


Summary 


This must not be interpreted as a plea 
against education in general or foremen’s 
classes in particular. Foreman training 
is desperately needed in American in- 
dustry. To be effective, it must be pre- 
ceded by a thorough analysis of the situ- 
ation, and it must be recognized as 
only one part of a wider program. Used 
by itself, it can be truly dangerous and 
—at least temporarily—cause more harm 
than good. 





Some By-Products 
of Voluntary Arbitration 


W. V. OWEN 
Professor of Labor Economics 


Department of History, Economics, and Government 
Purdue University 


Though arbitration is generally considered to have just one purpose—the settlement 
of labor grievances—there are actually many other benefits to be derived from this 
process. For example, through a study of arbitration decisions union leaders and 


company executives may determine the basic causes for grievances and may thereby 


_ improve industrial relations. Among the other by-products which the author discusses 
| are the opportunities provided for management and labor leaders to become better 


informed and to develop more cooperative attitudes. 
4 


‘AA ALLL AAS 


| THE LAST STEP in grievance procedures 1s 


dure are the prompt movement of griev- 
‘usually arbitration. In addition to the 


ances from the point of origin to the 


‘function of providing a final settlement 
of grievances, arbitration has other in- 
cidental values which are, perhaps, of 
‘equal worth. 

Though obvious, it is nevertheless per- 
tinent to this discussion of the by-products 
of grievance-settlement machinery to re- 
wiew the parties, the subject matter, and 
the procedure involved. A list of the 
parties includes: (1) the aggrieved person 
‘or persons; (2) members of the grievance 
committee; (3) technical advisors to the 
union; (4) union spokesmen; (5) man- 
agement personnel, including foremen 
and industrial relations and _ technical 
specialists; (6) management spokesmen; 
and (7) the arbitrator or members of the 
board of arbitration. The principal sub- 
ject matter is, of course, the contract. In 
addition to the contract, the union by- 
laws and company policies and working 
rules covering discipline, promotion, 
working conditions, transfers, and other 
operating guides may also be involved. 
The two most important rules of proce- 
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higher levels of authority and the protec- 
tion of the rights of the aggrieved to a 
fair and democratic hearing. 

One should also mention that griev- 
ances are processed within the frame- 
work of government controls. Other ex- 
ternal factors, such as the nature of the 
industry, the current economic trends, 
and the behavior of competitors, have a 
bearing on the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. For example, an arbitration award 
denying a demand for a wage increase 
during an inflationary period would have 
to “swim upstream” against the current 
of inflation. Or, an award contrary to 
other awards granted on similar issues 
in the industry would face opposition. 


An Education in Democratic Procedures 


Since the settlement of grievances by 
arbitration very often calls for the atten- 
tion and mental effort of men from prac- 
tically all levels of union and manage- 
ment, and since any one of an almost 





SOME BY-PRODUCTS OF VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


infinite number of industrial relations 
problems may constitute a grievance, the 
processing of grievances is inevitably 
educational. The parties involved in the 
processing of each grievance cannot avoid 
becoming better informed concerning the 
grievance issue as a result of the arbitra- 
tion. 

By participating in the operation of 
democratic methods in the solutions of 
industrial relations problems, the partici- 
pants learn more about the nature of dem- 
ocratic procedures. Another related value 
is that by applying democratic methods 
in the processing of grievances, the in- 
stitution of democracy is rooted more 
deeply into the working lives and the 
industrial structure of our society. De- 
mocracy, then, becomes an operating re- 
ality rather than a philosophical doctrine 
expressed in books. 


Development of More Understanding 
Relationships 


The fact that arbitrators are usually 
“strangers” to the firm and to its em- 
ployees sets up a getting-acquainted re- 
lationship. The arbitrator learns some- 
thing about the nature of the industrial 
methods related to the “case,” and the 
arbitrator may bring in some outside 
thinking that will be of value to his 
“clients.” 

There are various other relationships 
and associations that may be productive 
of better understanding. Foremen may 
become better acquainted with other su- 
pervisors, with the union stewards, and 
with outside union leadership. The indus- 
trial-relations-department personnel may 
learn more about the problems of the 
industrial engineer or the problems of 
the persons who operate the offices of 
government agencies. 


Improving the Contract 


In some respects, the processing of 
grievances serves as a research function. 
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The various clauses of a contract are ap- 
plied to specific situations arising out of 
day-to-day industrial operations. Differ- 
ent interpretations of a contract clause are 
frequently presented by the contending 
parties, and the relative merits of each 
interpretation are then appraised by the 
arbitrator. For example, the problem of 
equating seniority with ability often 
arises in cases involving promotion. Sen- 
iority is measured in terms of accepted 
units of time, but the standards for meas- 
uring ability are not so well agreed upon. 
The process of arbitration may disclose 
the lack of adequate techniques for meas- 
uring ability, thus leading to a research 
project for the purpose of establishing 
accepted measures of ability. 


Or it may be discovered in the settling 
of disputes that changes in the wording 
of the contract are needed. Often the 
meaning of a clause in the contract may 
seem perfectly clear when unrelated to 
a factual situation, but it may be hope- 
lessly ambiguous when applied to actual 
working conditions in the shop. Im- 
provements in the writing of the many 
clauses of a contract should be a by- 
product of the settlement of wage disputes 
by arbitration. 


Discovering Supervisory Talent 


Another by-product of the operation of 
grievance procedures is the uncovering 
and development of union and manage- 
ment leadership. A local union leader 
may establish himself as a clear and logi- 
cal thinker who shows ability in present- 
ing the cause of the aggrieved person. 
Likewise, potential V.P.’s in charge of 
labor relations may emerge from the ar- 
bitration of labor disputes. 


Determining Shortcomings in 
Labor Relations 


Still another possible by-product of an 
examination and study of the results of 
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arbitration is a realization on the part of 
the union leadership and/or management 
that even though the contract shows no 
serious defects and the procedures and 
techniques seem sound, the over-all labor 
relations may not be satisfactory because 
of a faulty top-level philosophy of labor 
relations. Any activity that helps to de- 
termine what is wrong with labor rela- 

tions has real value. 

| Grievances are symptoms of frictions 

‘and maladjustments of various kinds. To 


| resolve a grievance without using the 
grievance to “track down” and to diag- 
‘nose the actual cause or causes of the 
‘dissatisfaction is to miss an opportunity 
for improving industrial relations. 


% 


A careful review of the record of dis- 
| pute settlement should provide helpful 
‘data for the use of top management. A 
\ breakdown of the grievance data accord- 

ing to departments, jobs, personnel, and 

‘time, provides information for treating 
the causes oi industrial relations fric- 
tions. Or, if 90 per cent of the awards 
have gone against management, admin- 
istrative officers should be concerned 
about finding out the cause or causes for 
the “loss” of so many cases. Likewise, 
top union leadership should be concerned 
with the arbitration results of the lower- 
level union leaders. This suggestion is 
not based on the assumption that a proper 
standard for measuring the effectiveness 
of arbitration is the won-and-lost column; 
but, the marked deviation from an ex- 
pected norm is a signal for at least some 
speculative reflection. 


There may also be a_ psychological 
value arising from the fact that arbitra- 
tion, as provided for in labor contracts, 
calls for the acceptance of the award even 
though the award is contrary to the be- 
liefs and desires of one of the parties. To 
accept defeat with equanimity is gener- 
ally regarded as the behavior of those 
who are well adjusted. 


Marcu, 1952 


Responsibilities of the Parties Involved 


Finally, all parties who participate in 
arbitration activities, including the arbi- 
trator, have much to gain from some in- 
trospection in trying to answer the many 
questions of “right” and “wrong.” Did 
the award result in creating equity and 
promoting sound ethics as well as sound 
economics? Were the various decisions 
given on the issue off-the-cuff decisions 
made in haste to be regretted later, or 
were the decisions made after due reflec- 
tion based on pertinent data? 

The age-old problem of discovering 
and implementing rules of righteousness, 
equity, and fairness is the history of the 
development of civilization. Might not 
those persons engaged in resolving indus- 
trial relations grievances be given credit 
for making a contribution to the growth 
of more equitable solutions of labor dis- 
putes and, thus, a contribution to a bet- 
ter civilization? There is developing in 
the United States a different kind of quasi- 
industrial relations law which is a com- 
posite of the many hundreds of awards 
resulting from voluntary arbitration. This 
introduces the interesting question of 
whether arbitrators should be guided by 
the decisions of other arbitrators, as is 
the case with our courts, or whether they 
should start with a clean slate, uninhibited 
by the shadows of past decisions. 

However, it does seem abundantly clear 
that the responsibility of arbitrators has 
been increasing at a prodigious rate dur- 
ing the last 10 or more years. It may 
be that the future success of collective 
bargaining will depend on the success 
or failure of voluntary arbitration. If 
the right of the rank-and-file worker to 
have his grievance move through the 
grievance channels to arbitration is a 
valuable right of great personal signifi- 
cance to the worker in terms of personal 
dignity, then the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes becomes the very heart of collective 
bargaining. 





Do all YOUR foremen and supervisors have the 
AMA Human Relations Reading Kit? 


3 training-tested manuals especially 
designed to help the supervisor or foreman: 


@ develop his own potentialities 
@ build real teamwork in his department 


THE SUPERVISOR’S MANAGEMENT GUIDE 


Edited by M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis. This basic handbook gets 
right to the heart of supervisory problems. It tells what it takes to be 
a capable leader . . . shows the supervisor how to analyze his own strong 
and weak points . . . guides him in strengthening his own managerial 
abilities, and in bringing out leadership qualities in others. 192 pages, 
6x9, spiral-bound in leatherette. $3.50 (AMA members $3.00) 





THE MANAGEMENT LEADER’S MANUAL 


Here, operating executives, supervisors, and foremen get down-to-earth 
answers to their everyday management problems. Among its scores of 
features are: an 18-page outline of the supervisor's job, an 8-page check 


list of disciplining principles, a 16-point chart to help control quality and 
volume of production, a 16-point guide for accident prevention, and the 
famous 100-question quiz to analyze your “Management I.Q.” 192 pages, 
5%x8%, spiral-bound in leatherette $3.00 (AMA members $2.75) 


THE FOREMAN’S BASIC READING KIT 


Here's practical help for the fo1egman—in meeting and solving such lead 
ership problems as constructive discipline, training, supervising new 
workers, etc.—equally applicable in plant and office. Includes a 12- 
supervisor's self-rating quiz; a discipline check list; Armstrong Cork Co.'s 
15-point supervisory review plan; an induction guide and an outline for 
orienting new employees. 213 pages, 6x9, spiral-bound in leatherette. 
$3.50 (AMA members $3.00) 


AMA HUMAN RELATIONS READING KIT 
Call 3 books above) $7.75 (AMA members $6.50) 





Extra discounts on 50 or more 3-volume kits; quantity discounts on 3 or 
more single volumes. 


Send orders to Dept. IP, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
at address given below. Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by 
remittance. Please include 3% sales tax on all New York City orders. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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